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THE Aeewead IDEA IN HEATING SATISFACTION 


introduction of the *Code-rated Convector- 


The 


radiator by Trane is another great advancement in the 


New 

heating field pioneered by Trane. Now, your architect, 
consulting engineer, builder and heating contractor can 
specify and select heating more accurately tailored to the 
needs of vour home than ever before. Ratings of each 
heating unit as published, are correct—fully dependable 
because they are APPROVED bv the US. 


Standards Convector-rating Committee. 


Bureau of 


his means a new standard of heating satisfaction. It 
means heating that fits the house. A//-weather comfort 
is assured. Wasteful heating expense is avoided. 
Take advantage of this new idea in heating satisfaction. 
Insist on new Trane *Code-rated Convector-radiators. 
*Code-rated: ‘The ratings of these convectors have been determined in conform 
ance with Commercial Standard CS140-47, as developed cooperatively by the 
trade and the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce, 


and the said ratings have been approved by the Convector Rating Committee.” 
Trane is the first Canadian Manufacturer to get this approval. 
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Elk or Moose 


1 AM a little confused by the remark 
in the last paragraph of your excelle it 
review of the Canadian Oxford Atl is 
(Dec. 8). “L’Orignal,” in the pro 

ince of Quebec at least, identifies 4 
moose. I do not know of an elk beirg 
tound anywhere in the province. Te 
elk is indigenous to central Euro; 

and Southern Germany and Austr 

Montrea!, Que. R. J. BEAUMO® | 


® Correct. The French 
translates hoth elk and moose, but in 


“Voriena’ 


North America the animal referred ‘o 
must be a moose. The two are close 
similar, but the elk is slightly smallv; 
Harrap’s French dictionary, on which 
we relied, appears to have got ti 
names reversed; it gives for “orignal 


the meanines “moose, (Canadian) 


Cik.- 


Cheers and Groans 


I CHEERED when I read Michiel 
Barkway’s article in a recent issue 
of SarurpAy NIGHT about Canada’s 
love for the Royal Family. But | 
groaned when I read Mr. Flaherty’s 
article about people taking for grant- 
ed that our next Governor General 
would be a Canadian. 

Is it any way to display our love 
for our Royal Family if we, 
as the Princess leaves our shore, turn 
around and appoint a Canadian Gov- 
ernor General? No matter how great 
or good a Canadian, he would be 
appointed by the Government in 
power, and I do not see how it would 
be possible for politics not to. enter 
into the choice. 


Lucitte M. H. 
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Toronto HOoskI\s 


Dec. 15 Issue 


AS A LONG-TERM reader of vour 
most interesting weekly, it is a pleus- 
ure to write and tell you that I can- 
not remember an issue which pleased 
and held my attention longer than 
that of Dec. 15. 

While most of the issue had an 
interesting political slant, the other 
features were bright and readable. A 
well-balanced holiday issue ot 
thought-provoking publication. 

May vour following increase! 


Toronto, Ont, S. WADHAS 


University Conduc'or 


I SHOULD like to correct the st 
ment made in People (Nov. 24) 
Hans Gruber was the only student to 
conduct the University of Tore 
Orchestra. John Weinzweig orga! ‘2 
ed the Orchestra in 1934 and ¢ 
ducted it until 1937, while he wa 
student at the University. 


Toronto, Ont. WittiAM E. Tc yt 


Music Extension Lectu’es 
IN YOUR issue Nov. 17 you «as 


that Jocelyn Rogers is now Extens on 
Lecturer in Music “the first of its k nd 
in’ western Canada.” We have ad 
Music lectures in the Extension | e- 
partment of the University of Bri sh 
Columbia for several years. Lectures 


by Dr. Ida Halperin and Prof. Harr) 
Adaskin have been very popular 


Vancouver, BC L. M. 
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ors that the glowing reports brought back by “the 
children” had induced them to come there for a visit, 
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are the honeymooners on our cover. They were photo- 
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levels above the beach seen in the lower right hand 
corner.—Photo hy Ken Roberts. 
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(Sess are two things to think about in consi- 
dering an investment. One is the security itself 
—its safety, the income it yields, its marketability. 
The second is your own position, A man of thirty 
has not the same investment needs as a man of 
sixty. A man who holds a large proportion of 
common stocks is not in the same position as a 
man who holds bonds. 


In other words, it is not sufficient to know that a 
security is good in itself. It should also be suit- 
able to your particular needs. We are always 
ready to assist investors in considering such 


E 


questions and invite inquiries regardless of the 
amount involved. 
LISTED STOCKS 
Buying and Selling Orders accepted for execue 


tion at regular rates of commission on the 
Toronto, Montreal and New York stock exchanges, 
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Travel in style from Montreal to Britain. Fast, double-decker Strato- 
n wothly above the weather. Relax in deep-seated ease ... 
meet triends in lounge and bar and tor a slight 

ra charze-sleep soundly in a roomy berth. No ups or extras for 
mentary meals, Mealtime drinks and traditl 1 B.O. A.C. service. 


endian to London—3 Flights ski One flight weekly 
top to London in 111/y hrs., two flights via Prestwick, Strato- 
xclusively. It's your fastest, most luxurious service to Britain 


And—Across the World. Wherever business or pleasure takes you 


Europe, the Far East, Middle East, or Atrica—B.O.A.C. offers you a 
anon of speed, luxury—and a choice of world wide routes. 
laily services trom New York to London—Stratocruisers, of 
Se. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


s Travel Agent or railway ticket office or call B.O.A.C. in 
Montreal—-Laurentien Hotel. Tel. UNiversity 6-5861 
| nt King St.. W. Tel. EMpire 3-432 
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week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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HOW CHURCHILL SEES CANAL A 


by Michael Barkway 


LL OF US Ottawa reporters will 
remember proudly the occasion 
when Winston Churchill came 

up to the lounge of the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery and accepted an honor- 
ary membership. The speech he made 
to us was a small gem compounded of 
wit and sharp sincerity. 

There were tears in the old man’s 
eyes as he talked about what the Com- 
monwealth meant to the world. He 
called it the “Empire” and then broke 
otf to say: “Oh, dear, have I used a 
naughty word?” 

“All our peoples,” he said, “have a 
certain dignity about them which en- 
ables us to hold our own even with 
people who may be richer.” He would 


always follow what happened in the * 


Canadian Parliament, because “what 
happens here has an influence over all 
who care for freedom and truth.” 

This settled all the idle speculation 
about why Churchill had come to Ot- 
tawa. To him personal and close links 
with the Commonwealth Governments 
are as important as close links with 
the United States. There was certain- 
ly less conflict and misunderstanding 
to sort out here than in Washington, 
but Churchill of all people could not 
leave out a Commonwealth country 
while on this side of the Atlantic. 

Among the many arts Churchill has 
mastered, one is clearly the art of con- 
serving his own energy. If you see him 
“out of action,” he sits slumped in his 
chair, looking very worn and old. But 
when the time comes for action 
whether it’s to say a few words or to 
wave at a crowd—he snaps back into 
his old form. His day is planned to 
the same end: the long mornings in 
bed when he reads and dictates: the 
ample lunch when he scintillates; then 
the long afternoon sleep and the vig- 
orous evening. 

He doesn’t now carry through the 
mass of detail that he used to get into. 
During the Washington talks he made 
an Opening statement on each subject; 
President Truman made a_ shorter 
statement; then it was left to others to 
work it out. But the whole business 
depended on the will to agree which 
probably only Churchill could have 
inspired. He told) the Americans 
frankly and eloquently and often that 
they were the leaders of the free 
world, that he was glad to have them 
so, and that they were doing a magni- 
ficent job. This is something which 
vou can say with some effect if you 
h: ippen to be regarded as the greatest 
man in the world, and if vou are fully 
conscious—as Churchill is—of being 


SO. 


Arms Aid Decision 


WHILE Churchill was in bed at Gov- 
ernment House, the Canadian Cabinet 
met in the East Block and settled its 
answer to NATO's “Wise Men.” 
It was settled quite quickly at a meet- 
ing on the Saturday morning. Now 
Douglas C. Abbott has to defend it at 
a meeting of the NATO Finance Min- 
isters in Paris on January 29. 


The Government is rejecting th > re. 
quest for economic aid in the wi y , 
raw materials. It is rejecting the sug 
gestion for any increase in the pro. | 
posed defence budget. It is acce in| 
some minor military recomme ida. | 
tions. It is making some rather \ .gue 
promises about a possible increa-e 
arms aid later in the year. 

The defence estimate, offered tthe 
“Three Wise Men” in December, 5 | 
stand: it is a total of something ove: 
$2 billion, of which $228 millicn 
for mutual aid. 

This is a big increase, because th 
year we shall not manage to spend | 
much move than $1,400 million out o 
the $1,700 million voted. The ques. 5 
tion is whether production cai NY 
brought along fast enough to s 
the new estimate. But the Cabine 
resolved to try. It is also making p 
vision—and this is the only subs 
tial concession to NATO's Wise 

-to divert more of the new prod 3 
tion to our Allies if certain — 10 Bin 
are fulfilled as the year rolls on. 4, 
of these is the increased supply of m 
terials and components from the | 

But the main decision is tha 
civilian economy is not to be = 
any tighter and the overall total i 
to be increased beyond what w: 
ready planned. If we do tind 
more for Allies, it will be a diversic 3 
and not an increase of expenditure} a 
and it will be finished arms not ! % 
materials. 


British Facing Real Cuts. 


DOUGLAS ABBOTT and his offic 

have been hearing some welcome news 
at the Commonwealth Finance Min} 
ters’ meeting in London. At last R. A} 
Butler is leading the sterling counts 

of the Commonwealth into bras 
and fundamental ways of tack! 
their balance of payments  problen 

The first announcement of inipor' 
cuts was merely a first-aid emeryen 
device. Reserves were running ot 
fast that something had to be do 
once. The British are in a sitt 
where effective long-term me: 
cannot produce immediate result 
can immediate measures produc 
fective long-term results. 

There’s no doubt of R. A. B 
determination to get to the root 
British problems. The only que 
are how much he can get away 
politically, and how far the othe: st ; 


Rha alisatta iene kdainraee! Daan 5 Smee 
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ling countries will follow suit. 
The Sterling area’s recurrent 
cial crises will not be avoided 


each of the sterling countries [as 4 
drastic measures to tackle its ova pe 
flation. That means vigorous 2 
tionary domestic policies. We'v. hii Ral 
a small taste of them here—high 2X g— 
credit controls, budget surplus: ., “> C 
duced consumer demand. We bh -vel' fo ° 
liked them much. The Britis! \ i 


have to follow the same road, bi 
it much farther. From our ow: \¢"§ 
mild experience you can judg 
popular the dose is going to b E 
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ROVEMENT FACTOR’ 





OMMON URGE OF MANKIND 


K. Sandwell 


\T WAS an interesting sugges- 
on in the minority report of 
he conciliation board in the 
o Transportation Commission 
hat regardless of any other 
rations the employees of the 
were entitled to an “improve- 
factor” which the minority 
r rated as three cents an hour 
num retroactive over 1949- 


“improvement factor” is con- 
by Mr. Orliffe, the minority 
r, as something that would 
ite “an increase in the eco- 
or financial position of the 
ees”, and by refusing it the 
iy members had refused to give 
‘le expression of sympathy for 
orts of the employees to raise 
standard of living, something 
is a common urge of all man- 


e was no suggestion in Mr. 
's report that the employees or 
anybody else had done any- 
to reduce the cost or improve 
ality of the transportation which 
t the Commission produces and 
There was no hint that either 
th increased efficiency on the 
t} the employees or improved 
ement on the part of the Com- 
im there had been any increase 
surplus earnings of the busi- 
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ness. There was no hint of any profits 
available for distribution in the form 
of an “improvement factor” for the 
workers. There ought, however, in 
Mr. Orliffe’s view, to be an improve- 
ment factor, and the one place out 
of which it can come is the pockets 
of the buyers of transportation, the 
users of the TTC streetcars and buses; 
it is therefore the duty of the buyers 
of transportation to provide out of 
their own pockets the wherewithal for 
the employees of the TTC to obtain 
that betterment of the standard of 
living “which is the common urge of 
all mankind.” 


T HIS common-urge-of-all-mankind 
business leaves the present writer 
extremely chilly. Mr. Orliffe need not 
have limited it to an “improvement 
factor”. It is a common urge of all 
mankind to get as much as possible 
for as little as possible. The present 
writer suffers from it as much as any- 
body else; but he has never gone 
around asking other people to pay 
him a lot more than the market value 
of his services because it is the com- 
mon urge otf mankind to get a lot 
more than the market value. If he 
has ever asked for an “improvement 
factor”, it was because he felt that 
time and experience might have made 
his work more valuable, not because 
he thought that he and all his fellow 
workers were automatically entitled 
to more of the produce of society 
without doing anything to increase 
that produce themselves. 

The rate at which Mr. Orliffe’s 
improvement factor is estimated to 
operate—or the rate at which Mr. 
Orliffe thinks it ought to operate- 
is about 2 per cent per annum on the 
current wage, and it applies not on 
the money value of the wage but on 
the real value; it is independent of the 
cost-of-living adjustment. It is of 
course cumulative and compounding, 
which means that the wage—not in 
money but in goods—will double it- 
self in less than forty years, which in 
turn means that without any regard 
to what they put into production, all 
those to whom this principle applies 
(which probably means merely all 
workers, for we do not suppose capi- 
talists or management are regarded 
by Mr. Orliffe as entitled to an im- 
provement factor) will be entitled in 
forty years to take twice as much 
out of what is produced. 

There are certain industries, most- 
ly of the mass-production type. in 
which there has in recent years been 
so great an increase in production pet 
man-hour, as a result of technical 
improvements and heavy expansion 
of volume, that it has actually been 
possible to pay the wage-earners such 
an improvement, which has come out 
of what would otherwise have been 
either very swollen profits to the 
owners or a substantial reduction in 
prices to the consumer. The automo- 
bile industry, in which capacity-opera- 
tion can produce enormous savings, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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Ontario Hydro Bonds 
Yielding 4.07% 


The new issue of Ontario Hydro bonds, 
yielding 4.07%, is fully guaranteed by the 
Province of Ontario. The income from these 
bonds is higher than has been available from 
this type of security for many years. We 
offer as principals— 

Province of Ontario Guaranteed 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
4% Bonds, due January 15th, 1967 

Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


Price: 99.25 and interest, to yield 4.07% 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Pate 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 





ANOTHER YEAR OF SOUND PROGRESS 


The Continental Life Insurance Company in 
its financial statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1951, reports continued solid 
growth in all phases of its operations. 


@ A record high mark was reached in new 
assurances placed and policies revived and 
increased. 


omy ' ; 
Potal income from premiums, iny estments and 
other sources shows a substantial increase. 


@ ‘The averave rate of interest earned by the 


Company on its investments rose to 4.21° 6. 


Payments to olley- Poliev and Annuity 
holders ana Benetic- Reserves 
iaries in 195| Dee. 31, 195] 


$1,422,171 $20.59 1.018 


Assets as at Dee. Sl, otal Busine 
195] 


total Dee. 31. 195] 


$24,225,802 SLI9.655.111 





Continued development of the Field Force during 
the yvear will ensure better-than-ever service to 


Policvholders and the Public in the vears ahead. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1899 


NEWTON J. LANDER WALTER F. SMITH 


PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT and 
CHAIRMAN of the BOARD 


Head Office: 
TORONTO 
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Conciliation Machinery 
Needs an Overhaul 


HE WHOLE labor picture in Canada has 
been aggravated by the breakdown of concil- 
iation machinery and a new approach to the 

problem of mediation is necessary. When both 
sides realize that the dispute will go to conciliation, 
there is now a general tendency to throw out the 
window any pretense of negotiation before concil- 
tation 

Conciliation as now set up involves a long delay 

before the board, usually headed by a judge, is ap- 
pointed. There are further delays if the judge is 
busy. As both management and labor are apt to 
pick men with experience in conciliation, their ap- 
pointees are quite ofter tied up on other concilla- 
tion boards, and this adds to the delay. Finally, 
when the award comes down, the long delay has 
ed to irritation, and the real negotiation starts off 
when tempers are high 

There is need for redrafting present legislation 

to speed conciliation so that awards can be made 
soon after the old wage contract has run out. Man- 
agement is now placed in the uncertain position of 
operating for months without knowledge of what 
the wage scale, which almost invariably is retroac- 
tive, will be. This makes conduct of business not 
only difficult, but often unprofitable. Workers are 
placed in the same vague budgetary position. They 
are battling not only for future wages but for retro- 
active payments which, if large enough, will pay 
for strike losses 

Not only is there a need for a speed-up of con- 

ciliation but it ts obvious that a wider range of 
available chairmen for conciliation boards is essen- 
tial. Creation of mediation panels from which ac- 
ceptable names could be drawn, would go a long 
way towards winning back the respect of labor for 


the conciliation-board machinery 


Public Utilities and Strikes 


THe TORONTO street-car strike points to the need 
for revised labor legislation. As always when men 
exercise their legal rights and withhold their labor 
from a public utility, the innocent and seriously 
njured public demands legislation which would 
outlaw strikes of the kind. Despite the difficulties 
which legislation that takes away or reduces 


the strike Weapon always presents, itshould not be 


I t 
beyond the capabilities of Canadian legislators to 
tind a formula that protects the public and still 
provides safeguards for labor in wage bargaining. 

The wage position of firemen does not seem to 
have been hurt by written agreement to accept 
binding arbitration he clothing industry has had 
peaceful industrial relations since mutual agree- 
ment set up impartial chairmen in Toronto and 
Mostreal who arbitrate all disputes. And despite 
the objections first raised, the arbitration Parlia- 
ment forced upon the railways and the railway 
unions created a precedent that could be profitably 
examined 

A legislative answer to the problem is essential. 
This cannot be reached satisfactorily in the heat of 
a strike. By calling in labor and management and 
by carefully working out safeguards, a solution 


which wit protect the public should be reached. 


AND HE THOUGHT HE WAS RAISING A CANARY! 


No General Election in ’52 


UNLESS some quite unforeseen issue arises in the 
summer, you can write off all the talk about an 
election this year. It’s difficult to know where 
the rumors started, unless it was with James G. 
Gardiner who would like to get in an election be- 
tore redistribution reduces seats. 

There seems at the moment to be only one 
chance of an election being held on the pre-census 
distribution of seats. That would be by accepting 
“Chubby” Power’s bill to refer the problem of re- 
distribution to a commission, which could not pos- 
Short of some 
such manoeuvre, which might suit Mr. Gardiner 
but would rob British Columbia, Ontario and Que- 
bec of the extra seats to which they will be entitled, 
redistribution will be tackled by the next session. 

As for Prime Minister St. Laurent’s plans, they 
But it seems a gross mis- 


sibly report for a year or two. 


are still his own secret. 
judgment of this man’s character to suppose that 
great issues of state will be settled according to his 
convenience, rather than vice versa. 


Stores and Holidays 


THE Montreal municipal bylaw establishing as 
public holidays various days of obligation of the 
Roman Catholic Church which have not hitherto 
been so treated in Montreal, and prohibiting retail 
commerce on such days, seems to have caused a 
The power of the city 
government to pass such a bylaw is decidedly 
doubtful, and has not yet been tested in the courts; 
and on the feast day of the Blessed Virgin Mary a 


good deal of controversy. 


good many Montreal stores opened their doors 
apparently did a good business. 

Relations, the Montreal French-language m 
ly, deplores the behavior of the Catholics 
seemingly were among the clients who did 
ness with these stores, but reserves its chief re 
for the stores themselves on the ground tha 


law, a bylaw, so long as it is not abrogated 


invalidated by competent authority, is bindin 
all the citizens.” This seems to us a rather 
gerous doctrine for universal application. In 
days of a widespread tendency for gove 
bodies, federal, provincial and local, to as 


that they have power to do almost anythir 2, 


fairly critical attitude towards their assump 
seems to be the part of good citizenship. | 
religious majority in the Province of Quebec 


desires to have all days of obligation treated 


compulsory holidays, there must surely be n 
by which they can do so in an unquestio 
manner. If it requires Provincial legislation 
Duplessis would surely be ready to oblige. 


The Calendar Sh 


THERE is much excellent four-color work a 
the calendars sent in for our judgment this 
and the tendency is more and more toward 
use of Canadian artists and photographers 
Canadian process workers, which is all t 
good and is one of the things this little annual 
petition was instituted to promote. 

Top award goes this year to Dominion Oi 
& Linoleum, quite a lot of the reason being 
idea of having four sheets (three months on 
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displayed ) and devoting them to “Occupa- 
Highlights Across Canada”. These are 
in the nearer-to-nature @ccupations such as 
tulip-growing and handicrafts, and both 
t-matter and photography are excellent. The 
heet idea seems particularly good; one pic- 
however fine, does lose its interest in twelve 
s, and on the other hand it is hard (and 
ive) to get twelve first-class pictures. 
ire never quite sure whether a really great 
-ipe which the artist obviously did not intend 
calendar should be put to that use. Every 
lian home ought to have a reproduction of 
Watson’s “The Shelter in the Field”, but 
every Canadian ought to look at it every 
' see what day it is is another question. We 
re give only second-class honors to Scythes 
for this beautiful reproduction, and as 
r art we incline to rank it after “Clear 
r Day at Chester, N.S.” by the Nova Scotia 
Joseph Purcell (but sent to us by the Bank 
ntreal), even though we doubt if the yellows 
reproduction are just what the artist intend- 
Others in this class are Arbuckle’s “Hearne 
g Cumberland House 1774-5” executed for 
judson’s Bay Co., and suggesting that the art- 
s more interested in the pattern of the sawn 
r than in the explorer; another marine, “The 
by Manley MacDonald, sent by Westeel 
cts Ltd.; still another, “The Lighthouse” by 
Roberts, sent by North American Life; and 
storical interest the “Bytown 1835” of J. D. 
evidently done with great care from con- 
iry records for Confederation Life. And 
3oy Scouts Association has sent an admirable 
photograph of the nicest possible boy scout 
: neat little calendar tagged on. 
sporting friends get little this year except a 


ndsome pair of dogs from Wickett and Craig, 


set of pictures of big-game animals from 
Cie., Montreal. Our sentimental 
get the Bank of Toronto's “Little Cana- 
Archibald Barnes, the Montreal City and 
and the 


West Life’s two stvles of calendars, a big one 


Savings Bank’s “Music Lesson”, 


child picture and a smaller one with three 
ctures. These are very popular, but for 
vs we find children who stay the same age 
ve months a little boring. Most of these 
logs too—very nice ones. 
hors concours entries include the invariable 
of brilliant paintings showing what elec- 
1as done for mankind (we opened it on the 
vy of the TTC strike) from Canadian Gen- 
ctric, and a dozen black-and-white photo- 
selected from those which appeared during 
ne each week, on the front page of the 
Observer, and which are among the finest 
s of such work to be turned out by a news- 
ess. In the calendar, of course, they are 
er. 


~-4 


.e Senator and Lethbridge 


OR W. A. Buchanan went to Lethbridge in 
d ever since has not only been watching 
ge grow but making sure that his friends 
Canada had the opportunity of sharing his 
sm. Each year at this time the Senator 
The Lethbridge Herald an economic sur- 
southern Alberta. A copy of the survey 
‘ng personal letter is mailed to other editors 
's followed by a whole series of editorials. 
enator is an institution in Lethbridge where 
een publishing a daily paper since 1907 
‘ys has been pressing for the development 
of his city but the whole southern Alberta 


“As I look into the future,” he wrote to his 
friends this year, “1 vision an industrial west as 
well as an industrial east and naturally my belief 
is that Lethbridge will be one of the industrial 
centres. It is already steadily developing in that 
respect.” 

With oil, gas, wheat, cattle, sugar beets and new 
large irrigation projects which have converted semi- 
arid areas into highly productive farms, the Leth- 
bridge district offers a wide range of opportunity 
Last year, the Senator proudly points out, the Leth- 
bridge railway division had a total wealth-produc- 
tion of $119,200,000. 

We have been following the genial Senator’s 
surveys for years and each year, it seems to us, 
the Senator and The Herald have more and more 
to boast about. 


SENATOR W. A. BUCHANAN 


Montreal Morals 


SOME distressing information on the moral habits 
of Montrealers has been brought to light by that 
enterprising French-language monthly, Relations, 
edited and published in that city. Just at the 
moment when Mr. Hugh MacLennan is explain- 
ing in the columns of SarurDAy NiGuT that Mont- 
realers are learning to live the life of a great city, 
along comes Father Plante, S.J., with evidence that 
they are learning to live a life of sin 

Assuring us that his information comes from an 
entirely reliable person who is not only the man- 
ager of several housing properties but also an 
owner in his own right and was for seven years em- 
ployed in the federal rent control administration, 
Father Plante says that there are more than 50,000 
dwellings in Montreal occupied by couples living 
in concubinage, and that the figure may easily be as 
high as 75,000. 

Obviously this is not an official statistic, and is 
not the product of last year’s census-taking. But 
Father Plante’s intormant should know what he is 
talking about, and if his top estimate is correct 
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there are 150,000 persons living in sin in a popula- 
tion of about 1,200,000, or one-eighth of the whole 
population, children and old-age pensioners includ- 
ed, and almost one-quarter of that part of the popu- 
lation which by its age is likely to be addicted to 
the sin in question. 

But the alarming size of the figure makes us 
Suspect that Father Plante is using the term “con- 
cubinage” in a rather special sense. His estimate 
includes, we incline to think, not only those per- 
sons over whom there has been performed no cere- 
mony at all or only one which has no validity in 
the eyes of his Church, but also those persons who, 
though properly inducted into the married state, 
are abstaining from the production of progeny. 
For the estimate occurs in an article on the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining housing in Montreal for a fam- 
ily including children, and Father Plante’s point is 
that the premises occupied by these ménages-a- 
deux might better be occupied by parents and their 
offspring. 

This seems like the kind of census in which Mr. 
Duplessis might properly interest himself. There 
is nothing in the constitution to prevent him from 
padlocking any premises occupied by persons with- 
out “marriage lines” or duly married persons who, 
having failed in three years to produce offspring 
of their own, fail also to adopt one or more of 
Montreal’s large supply of adoptable children. The 
padlock would of course be taken off whenever a 
properly qualified tenant presented himself. 


Sticking with the Ship 


FOR A FORTNIGHT in the middle of this month 
people all over the free Western world—and for 
all we know, far beyond it — followed intently the 
fortunes of a sailor of whom they had never heard 
before and might never hear again. He had but one 
distinction for them: he was sticking with his ship, 
even while it was lying almost flat on its side. It 
seems to us that this nearly world-wide reaction 
shows how deeply, in these uncertain times, people 
feel the need for such a show of courage. 

And Captain Kurt Carlsen was triumphant, even 
though his ship in the end went down. It was 
enough, and more than enough, for most people 
that his spirit shone like a beacon through the dark 
storm for 13 days and nights. The public has never 
had much understanding for the notion of the 
captain going down with the ship—except perhaps 
in cases where he feels that his own avoidable er- 
rors caused the catastrophe. As for Carlsen, who 
escaped after fulfilling to the letter his vow that he 
would stay until his ship was saved or sunk, we are 
happy to see him live to fight another day. 

The question of whether his company might not 
save a very heavy salvage award was introduced 
as a sidelight into some of the accounts—and had 
some interest for those who recall the escapades of 
“Cappy Ricks.” Yet there was never any idea that 
Captain Carlsen was doing what he was doing 
merely to save his firm money or win a reward for 
himself. He was, quite simply, sticking with his 
ship, doing his utmost to save It 

Is it really paradoxical that, while Carlsen was 
doing this to save his ship, no one really cared so 
very much about the ship going down in the end? 
In our prolifically productive society, the rule is, 
save human life and the heck with the ship or 
plane. But when carried too far, this can have an 
insidious effect. For even more important than 
human life is the human spirit, which demands 
that somewhere a man must stand firm. Few would 
have blamed Carlsen had he left his ship. But who 
can estimate the value of the lesson in indomitable 
courage which he has given to a very troubled 
world? 
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\ CANADA’S FIRST BANK i 
K . 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
ADI109 


COMMON URGE OF MANKIND} 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 
and which has lived for the past 
decade on the combined demands of 
armament and a _ highly prosperous 
civilian economy, is the outstanding 
case in point, and the auto union has 
very skilfully exploited its monopoly 
position in this industry to full advan- 
tage. But capacity-operation produces 
no such savings in the street-transpor- 
tation industry, and overcapacity- 
operation such as most Canadian 
streetcar systems have had in recent 
years does the opposite. 

There is another type of industry, 
in which an improvement factor can 
be gouged out of the consumers be- 
cause the industry’s product is a 
necessity which cannot be replaced 
by any substitute, and the demand 
will not be greatly reduced by an 
increase of cost. This is the case with 


the railways, and their unions also 


Confederation Life 


Reports outstanding progress 


in its 80th year 


Paid to living policyowners 

Paid to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyowners 

New Life Insurance 

Total Life Insurance 

Assets 


$13,657,453 


5,977,096 
135,829,311 
1,162,227,68 1 
261,268,122 


The Company ends its 80th year with the best record 
in its history tor volume of New Life Insurance, volume 
of Life Insurance in Force and volume of Assets. 


Group Life, Sickness and Accident, Hospitalization 
and Pension Benefits Increased. 


A copy of the full Annual Report will be mailed 


upon reque st. 


onfederation Life | 


Association 


HEAD OFFICE 





TORONTO 





have exhibited great skill in e 
ing this advantage. The TT 


ployees probably thought of the: 


case as similar to that of th 
ways; but street transportation 
as unreplaceable as railway tra 
tation. 

The operation of gouging 


viously one that requires a <¢ 


amount of dissimulation, and 
ably the “improvement factor 
of talk is as good a dissimulat 
was available; but to this unfor 


and streetcar-using columnist th 








—Chambers in Halifax Chronicle 
It Wasn‘t Lost, It Was Stolen 


that a worker must have three 
more per hour added to his pay 
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vear, over and above the cost-ol- 


ing adjustment, merely as “an ¢ 
sion of sympathy” (out of my p 
“tor the efforts of the employ 
raise their standard of living” 


another 


By the time these 


name tor a 


vouge 


words are 


it will probably be known w 
the union is strong enough to 
or not. But whether it 
it will still be a gouge. 


gets it 


DAVID S. MILLS 


The Canadian management of 

surance Company ot North Ame 
Affiliated Companies announces 
pointment of David S. Mills as ¢ 
Manager for the Group in Cana 
Mills joined the North America 
and since his return trom overseas 
has held the position of Agency 
intendent. The Indemnity Insuran 
pany of North America is the 

Company of the North America ¢ 
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1) p: ACTION TO SCANDAL 
a 


hice ae 


DY L. ., Golden 


NATURAL royal pastel mink coat, valued 

\ $9,450, given to a White House steno- 
- zrapher, and used as the emblem of gifts 
tical favors, may mean the defeat of the 

ts in the November, 1952, national elec- 


shole issue of graft and corruption, in- 
neddlers and fixers at Washington can 
ye dramatized in that mink coat. Just as 
coal scuttle was used in 1923, as an 
of extravagance, to defeat the United 
Ontario Government led by E. C. 
can the whole sorry mess now busting 
open in the Democratic administration 
end of a régime that started in 1932. 
Americans are an easy-going, forgiving peo- 
1eV are willing to let things go, blink an eve, 
ulders. But their whole history is full of 
es When graft and corruption were no long- 
forgiven. And then Heaven help the man 





j that really rouses their wrath. 
4 early last fall two Congressional Com- 
i regan to dig deep. One was headed by 
s Estes Kefauver. The other had as its 
itor William Fulbright. Both are Demo- 
es } joth began to litt rocks. The things that 
- nd scurried in the daylight made Amer- 
; idder. It was Senator Kefauver who 
4 the direct connection between politicians 
Z e. the big-city. machines and the under- 
& was Senator Fulbright who turned the 
: the fixers who worked with the Recon- 
& 
a 


ees 
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IT KAD BETTER 
\ Fiy/ e 


Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


“THAT NEW JET JOB" 








GRAFT, CORRUPTION 
AND DEMOCRATS 


struction Finance Corporation to advantage. 

At this time of writing four men have been 
indicted tor perjury in the first criminal action to 
grow out of the Fulbright inquiry. That is most 
certainly only the beginning. There will be other 
indictments, other prosecutions. 

On February 2, 1951, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives set up 
a subcommittee headed by Representative Cecil 
R. King, a Democrat of California, to investigate 
the administration of the tax laws. That came 
atter the St. Louis Collector of Internal Revenue 
was asked to resign. He has since been indicted on 
charges of using his office for private gain. 


THE Boston Collector of Internal Revenue has 
been fired and indicted for bribery. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has re- 
signed under fire. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue of the San 
Francisco office has been indicted. Eight of his 
emplovees have been suspended. 

The Brooklyn Collector of Internal Revenue has 
resigned under fire. 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Justice Department's Tax Division has been fired 
tor taking part in “outside activities . incompat- 
ible with the duties of his office.” 

Thirtv-one more Revenue Bureau officials and 
emplovees have been fired. 

There have been charges of an attempted $500.- 
000 shakedown of a Chicago lawyer by high 
officials of the Revenue Bureau. 


‘““WHITE-WASHING TIME"’ 


ae 











“WE'LL CLEAN UP, MA!” 
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White in The Akron Beacon Journa 


1952 HOPE CHEST 


There is now a grand jurv investigation into 
these charges. : 

The Chief Counsel of the Revenue Bureau, now 
resigned, told the King Committee that he has 
accepted favors from people mixed up in tax cases. 

There are signs, and plenty of them, that there 
is lots more to come. Nor is the above any kind 
of full, or near-full description of what has been 
revealed so far. The chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee had to resign. His successor 
is having a hard time. promising clean-ups by his 
own party. 

President Truman is worried, irritable. He is 
looking for a man with the cleanest kind of reputa- 
tion, one the country will accept as a person who 
will probe deep and true, with protection for none. 
As this is being written, no one has been found foi 
that tough job, but the search goes on. 


Coup this happen in Canada? Ever? 

The last major national scandal was the Beau- 
harnois one. In the session of 1931 a special 
Committee of the House of Commons was set uj 
at the instigation of Robert Gardiner, leader of the 
Progressive Party, to inquire into the Beauharnois 
Power Project. 

It is now twenty vears since that scandal which 
shocked all Canada. The report of the House of 
Commons Committee was unanimous and reflected 
seriously on the conduct of three Liberal Senators. 
The Senate reviewed the Commons Committee Re- 
port and found grave misconduct on the part ot 
two Senators. One resigned. The other Cana- 
dian Senator, ill at the time, died soon after. 

It was in connection with the Beauharnois 
scandal that William Lyon Mackenzie King, then 
leader of the Opposition, told the Commons that 
the Liberal Partv was in the “Valley of Humutia- 
tion.” It was no overstatement. But, despite that, in 
1935, the Liberals were elected to office and R. B 
Bennett went down to defeat 

But there were other factors which were involv- 
ed. The depth of the depression and the Con- 
servative Government coincided The Canadian 


y 


people wanted a new government, did not want 
Mr. Bennett and by October 23, 1935, the Liberal 
part in the Beauharnois scandal was no longer an 
Issue. 

Are there influence peddlers in Canada’? Ot 
course. That is, if : 


get favors from governments is an influence 





man who uses his influence to 


peddler 

Evervone knows this simple fact of political lite 
it is better to hire a Liberal lawyer to go to Ottawa 
tor a favor than a CFF or Conservative lawver It 


is easier for a Conservative lawver to get a recep- 
tive hearing at Queen’s Park than for Liberal ot 
CCF lawver And it is better to hire a lawver who 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 


LOU GOLDEN, formerly SatuRDAY NIGHT'S 
Queen's Park and Ottawa correspondent under the 


PEN-NaMne Politicus snow in New York 
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N YOUNG IS UP, 





—KAU rictures inc 
MOVIE ROLE that may lift Young out of the ‘teen-ager type’’ rut is his forthcoming Androcles in the 
Shaw play of the slave that befriends a wounded lion. British Actress Jean Simmons is also in the cast. 


In spite of an income that reaches $9,000 


weekly, Comic Young 
is threatened by the 
Hollywood frustration 


mill. His thoughts are 





once more on Canada. 


IS DOWK 


by Robert Willett 


- OVIE-TELEVISION star Alan You 
present prosperity excites both admira‘ion 
and envy. Many who admire and all ho 

envy would like to be in the shy Scot’s shoes. 

The Canadian comedian went from $15 we kly 
in Vancouver to $150 in Toronto and $150 in 
New York and now earns as much as $900) 
week in Hollywood. The Alan Young Corpora 
tion grosses about a quarter of a million do!lars 
annually and Alan never before had it so well 
financially, as he does today. With two movie 
contracts and a TV pact, his worries should be 
practically non-existent. As it is, they are just 
beginning to assume frightening proportions. 

Soon after the start of his video venture, Alar 
remarked, “I’m working hard—but I’m happy. | 


sleep nights now.” Not long ago he told me, “I'm 
not happy about the way things are ees I didn't 
sleep more than an hour last night.” In the two 


years separating those statements ‘Young went from 
a loose rung at the bottom of the ladder to the top 

Four vears ago, after his Hollywood radio series 
faded and his insignificant movie roles had hin 
typed as a teen-ager, the Vine Street grapevine 
spread the conviction that he had become a has 
been. Coincident with this low ebb in his career 
he was divorced from his first wife, Mary Ann 
who had always warned him that success didn’ 
necessarily bring happiness. Alana, 8, and Alan 
Jr., 5—the children of that marriage in 
Seattle with their mother, who has remarried 

In 1947, Alan planned a_personal-appearance 
tour of Canada because he thought that renewed 
acquaintances with former friends and fans might 
give him a new outlook and, besides, he could use 
the money. His plans were disrupted whe 
traffic accident put him in a cast for six months 





WITH A BROKEN Vertebra, he was lucky to come out 
of it alive and the crackup actually marked the 
beginning of a change in his luck. The following 
year he married Virginia McCurdy, who had been 
a vocalist on his radio program. Then, he was 
co-starred in radio with the veteran funmaker, 
Jimmy Durante, after which his own show was de- 
mothballed and he broadcast on two big programs 
a week. During the summer of 1949 he toured 
the American vaudeville circuit and, as a direc! 
result, got off to a flying start in television. While 
he was playing to a packed house in Detroit, Ginny 
presented him with a son, Cameron Angus. 

Fifteen years ago in Vancouver, Alan’s mother 
had encouraged him in his early entertaining et- 
forts by saving, “Wait till television!” 

Her prophecy bore fruit when her bland faim 
was signed to a five-year TV contract with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the \lan 


Young Show became the second big-budget net- Bs 


work video show to originate on the West Coast 
His appearance on it brought him a multiple-movie 
deal with Paramount Studios and he immedictel) 
climbed out of the supporting role rut in whic’ he 
had been previously trapped. He achieved star 
status in Booth Tarkington’s “Clarence”, followed 
by the film version of ‘the perennial play, “A :rop 
Slick from Punkin Crick”, in which he apy 2als 
with Dinah Shore and Robert Merrill. Last ° eat. 
he was handed a second contract with RK‘) it 
Shaw’s witty comedy, “Androcles and the Lior’ 
Producer Gabriel Pascal has forecast that, with 
the release of this film (which also stars Jean sim 
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mpression that meeting 


Victor Mature, Maurice Evans and another 


ian, Gene Lockhart) Alan Young will become 


ca’s greatest comedian. He bases this belief 
qualities that fitted Young for the part— 
humanity, deep humility . a boyish sad- 
. a tender, poor-fool kind of thing.” 

use production of the picture was delayed 
weeks after he was placed under contract, 
yok a much-needed rest when his TV show 
ff the air for the summer. 

ny and I spent most of our holiday in the 
in Rockies”, he recalls. “It was wonderful, 
ful. We hated to come back.” 


HE DID return to Hollywood, he began a 
ous movie and television schedule and, bj 
“Androcles and the Lion” was completed 
vember, young Mr. Young was beginning 
and feel a lot older. Like many come- 
ie is very serious about being funny. He 
iard at it, rarely laughing at his own jokes, 
tly striving to maintain the high standard 
lis early programs. On the air, a good half 
hilarious moments show him with a frown 
face or a perplexed expression. 
1 he made his entry into television, a trade 
ioted that “CBS has established a new per- 
in Young.” To Canadians who remem- 
le easy, natural appeal of his Vancouver and 
o radio broadcasts, there was nothing new 
him. The original had just been rediscover- 
in Canada, Alan wrote his own material and, 
h he is the first to praise the battery of 
who now work with him, it is my personé il 
that the more he has to do with the writing 
program, the more he appears as himself— 


st and mild, yet winning and witty. Holly- 
idio-TV reviewer Jane ‘Pelgram says: 
wo years of watching Alan Young slowed 


by a bad pace and too-long skits heighten 
Alan on the street is 
tun than watching him on the air. Maybe 


g just plays himself and not mythical char- 


rs. his own personality will come through more 


When it does, it’s great.” 
me of his more fanciful skits, Alan has ap- 
me being marooned with a beautiful female 
ck victim; a bad littke boy who got into 
! with another bad little boy (played by 
Kesser) and a young man in love with a 
‘ment-store mannequin. Other, more believ- 
tuations have had him portray a confused 
boy; a Scoutmaster who learns the facts of 
his boys; a guinea pig in an Army test- 


locker. 





Supporting him in Chaplinesque part is James Gleason (rt.) 


ing lab; an obtuse optician fitting glasses on actor 
Charles Coburn and a suitor whose rival was hand- 
some Cesar Romero. One of his first video char- 
acterizations, that of a nervous airplane passenger, 
ranks as one of the best. 

As long as he sticks to exaggerations of familiar 
situations, his own idea of presenting Things That 
Could Happen to You, he is likeable, lovable and 
funny. Of late, some of his situation comedy has 
been more of the former and less of the latter. 
While this has been blamed on writing, among other 
factors, the real reason he hasn’t kept up an even 
pace may well be the old story of too many cooks. 

“Remember when I started out?” he asked me 
recently, “I had a couple of writers and we used to 
sit down, dope out a show and call in the people 
we would need—actors, costumers, scenic men. 

Now, I have three or four times as many assistants 
in all departments and, although I know they think 
they’re helping me, it means just that many more 
things to worry about. 

“The other night, I lay awake analyzing my own 
situation. Here I was with a big TV show, mak- 
ing big pictures, big money. But I didn’t have a 
minute my own. It made me stop and think.” 


ALAN would, naturally, like to have more time 
to spend at home—with Ginny and Cammie, read- 
ing, playing badminton, sketching and painting, 
following his photographic hobby. However, the 
price of fame in his line is continuous activity and 
he'll no doubt be kept busy for some time. 

He has never forgotten the time when Holly- 
wood producers were deaf and blind to his talents. 
While many of his programs are pegged on the 
personality of a “name” guest, just as many are 
built around performers who are on their way up 
and can use the help he willingly provides. Cana- 
dians who have wet their feet in the new medium 
through his efforts include radio’s Gisele Mac- 
kenzie, June Whitley and Larry Thor; movie sta 
Mari Aldon, actress Constance Cavendish, Jules 
Upton and others who worked with him in Canada. 

Alan has lost none of his innate shyress and 
modesty. Before both movie and video cameras 
he still looks and acts like a youngster. Behind 
the scenes, however, he has become more authorita- 
tive and, when he thinks something is wrong, par- 
ticularly anything that may endanger or embarrass 
a member of the cast, he argues about it. 

In rehearsal, his show is a mad merry-go-round 
of acting with guests and supporting players, mak- 
ing changes, working on ideas for future programs, 
posing for publicity shots, being interviewed o1 
discussing business matters. There are days when 


t 
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TV GUEST Cesar Romero confers with Young at re- 
hearsal. Romero has been on show three times 


the studio crackles with tension, when the others 
break for lunch and Young goes right on working 

“It makes vou ek he remarks, between 
bites of a sandwich, “ f anything is worth all this 
Know something? I’ve a ‘good mind to write to 
someone in Canada and ask them to make me an 
offer, so I can go back.” He confesses that he 
thought of returning to Canada when it looked as 
if he was washed up in Hollywood 
ALAN’S “earnest frustration” has been compared 
to the appeal of Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd 
He is perhaps more like the late Robert Benchley 
than any other actor but, on this score. he says 
“Vd rather be a poor original than a good copy 
His skill at impersonating, 
little-theatre work with Markle, Judith 
Evelyn, Bernard Braden and Alan’s sister, Har 
riet, in British Columbia in the thirties. may 
even more useful in the future 

However, he will acting 
that time and devote his time to writing, 


which he 
believes is more worthwhile and more lasting. (He 


which dates back to 


‘letcher 
prove 


hefoar 
Ve Ore 


probably quit 


is happier when he receives writing credit than 
when he gets top billing.) 
When Alan the actor becomes Young the 


author, he may not make as monev but 


he'll probably be a lot better off 
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HOMETHOUGHTS are exchanged on set with Petty Officers Vince Mielen, Ed- 
monton; John Rogers, Victoria; Harry Sherman, Calgary; Fred Wright, Victoria 
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Sold Chg Gonusle Be Wenged.? 


Gy Mil -Genwi C.£,/ Chime 


HE AVERAGE CANADIAN would prob- 


Great crimes are 
committed during war. 
How far are enemy 
generals responsible? 
asks this former 

field commander. Will 
our determination to 
wreak vengeance 
affect the outcome of 
the next war? Will 
we close the door to 


their surrender? 


MAJ.-GEN. E. L. M. BURNS 
command 
> the Canadian 
World 


and directed the 


First Canadian Corps in 

+ + oO victorie He al 

erved c staff officer 

t CMH@ d He won 

MC World War | 
at tne Somme and his Capital Press 

OBE 1939 for work or 
hee mapping. His DSO was awarded in 1944 
i whe the Hitler and Gothic lines were broken 
1 Ro ¢ He left the Army in 1945 to take 
De rtme f Veterans Affairs post; now is 
Deputy Minister. Major recent articles for 





SATURDAY NIGHT have ir 


cluded reports on the 


cations of the H-Bomb and on Asiatic armies 


f 





ably answer the above question, if his 

emotions were not stirred up, by “Not unless 
they have committed a capital crime.” And to the 
further question, “How should it be determined 
whether they have committed such a crime?” the 
answer would probably be, “By a fair trial, such as 
we would give to a man accused ot murder in 
this country.” 

The case of the SS leader Kurt Mever has 
recently been exciting much attention here, and 
there is much anger that he has been allowed to 
visit his family while undergoing imprisonment in 
Germany; and so does not seem to be being pun- 
ished tor the crime of which he was convicted 
responsibility for the shooting of unarmed Cana- 
dian prisoners by the troops under his authority. 
This case evokes much natural emotion, which 
clouds judgment, and so it will not be used as an 
example in the following discussion. 

Whatever we may think of the Kurt Mever case. 
everyone knows that great crimes were committed 
during World War II: and that the nations whose 
people had been the victims demanded that punish- 
ment should be inflicted on those guiltv. Who were 
the guiltv? Obviously, the first to be dealt) with 
would be the top Nazi leaders. who had been col- 
lectively responsible for the racial policies and the 
iggression that were the basic causes and provided 
the opportunity for the mass atrocities. Those who 
did not suicide were liquidated at Nuremberg 
Who next? 

To locate and prove the guilt of the working 
torturers and executioners would be very difficult. 
And the trial and execution of these obscure crim- 
ina's would not be a proper catharsis for the emo- 
tions of rage and revenge that had been stirred up 
hy the war crimes. No, more eminent victims were 
required for the purpose, and the generals in whose 
area Of Operations any crimes had been committed 
were a natural choice. At this point, a dilemma 
Occurs. 

It would not give satisfaction to execute the 
generals under authority of an order-in-council. 
or law of attainder—an alternative which has been 
proposed by some lawyers, disturbed by the per- 
Versions of Justice, or at any rate of judicial proce- 
dure evident in the Nuremberg and other war 
These lawyers say that the punish 
ment of the Nazi leaders was really a_ political. 


not a judicial act, and that it should never have 


crimes trials. 


been pretended otherwise. 

Nevertheless, it would not have done to revert 
to Roman customs, under which the lives of the 
enemy leaders were forfeit, to be taken on the 
field, or in circumstances of appropriate ceremony. 
The Russians have acquired a taste for the trap- 
pings of legality, and other nations followed them; 
a propaganda-show “trial” must precede execution. 

Experience in dealing with war criminals aftet 
World War I had shown that if they are given the 
protection of the legal procedure in force in any 
civilized non-communist country, it is very difficult 
to secure a conviction. Legally valid evidence is 
very hard to get. 

Then, with what crimes are the generals to be 
charged? International law is not drawn up as a 
code governing the acts of individuals. Before 1939 
it did not specify that certain acts by political and 
military leaders were illegal and should incur cer- 
tain penalties. Indeed, it recognized that in war it 


~ were what others 





is legal to kill combatants, and that sometimes non- 
combatants in a theatre of operations also zet 
killed. So, tor the Nuremberg trials, certain actions 
had to be made crimes which were not cries 
before. And crimes so established at Nuremberg | 
as Kesselring and Manstei 
Were accused of in later trials. 

The objections to this procedure have been set 
forth with great eloquence in a book on the Man- 
stein trial by R. T. Paget. KC, MP, who chivalrous- 
ly defended the Field Marshal gratis. These objec: 
tions are, briefly, that from the lawyer’s standpoint A 
such trials violate the principles on which justice 
is administered in Anglo-Saxon countries, «nd 
therefore imperil the safeguards, developed puin- 
fully over many centuries, for the citizen himselt 
And trom the standpoint of policy, or ethics, Mr 
Churchill said in 1948 “Revenge is, of all satis! ac- 
tions, the most costly and long drawn out; retribu- 
tive persecution is, of all policies, the most per- 
Nniclous, 


HE cynical may enquire, “Why shouldn't the 
generals be hanged or shot, after all? Owing ¢ 
to the conditions of modern war, they are 

sate while multitudes of their men and junior offi- 

cers are killed. Does it matter so much if things 


are evened up afterwards?” To this [ must answer 7. 
that I personally do not consider that such a rule ‘ 
a 





of war would be particularly inequitable, but | 
hasten to say that Tam not authorized to speak 
on behalf of Canadian generals as a group. But) 





it is to be a rule, it should be recognized and i 
established before the shooting starts. j 

Ot what Our Most Probable Enemy would d . 
to the generals he could lay his hands on, after z 
another world war in which he was victorious. we 
cannot be sure beforehand, but no insurance com- ¢ 
pany would be very anxious to write policies on i 
their lives. It is, however, worth whyle discussing a LIE 
what we ought to do with the generals of Our 
Most Probable Enemy, supposing our side 

It would be a mistake to let the idea get about 
that we would arbitrarily shoot or hang any o! 
them, after surrender. It would be a mistake 
the same reason that it is generally a mistak 





= 


give no quarter; and this reason is that the more ; 
ot the enemy who surrender, the more econon i 
ly victory is won, whereas if they continue to !ght 
desperately to the death, as they usually w 

they know their lives will not be spared if ‘he! 
throw up their hands, it is very costly in live 

the victorious side also, and the issue ren ins | 
longer in doubt. 

The opinion that the generals of Our | fos! 
Probable Enemy should not be outlawed a! 
beginning of a war is related to the opinion 
we should have terms of peace defined and pu! ic’ 
proclaimed—no more stipulations of uncondit nd 
surrender. We should add a tolerable third ¢! oe FY 
to death or victory. If the conspiring Ge a1 F4 
generals had been a little handier with their ¢- plo 
sives in July, 1944, the probabilities would \a\¢ 
been for an earlier peace, that would have Jett 
Europe in much better condition. ¥ 

It must always be remembered that, in a dic! tor 
ship, final power is in the hands of the solc ery 
In time of peace, commissars, spies and s-cret ie 
police can keep the generals from conspiring tHee- Fo: 
tively, but in time of war, the generals mu-' ° peo ; 
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“WE COULD HAVE WORSE NEIGHBORS" 


A REMINDER CONSTANTLY NEEDED: 
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LIBERATION SQUAD" of Egyptian students gets its arms to fight a guerrilla 
war against the British. Cairo Government connives at this dangerous game. 





—photos by International 


CTS of the guns falling silent in Korea now seem poorer. This tecm is 
1g the new, light “‘recoilless rifle’ which comes in 75 and 105 mm. 
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Enter de Gaulle 


by Willson Woodside 


T IS HARD to feel tragic about 
French political crises. And it 
isn’t enough to say that if they 

would get rid of the proportional 
representation system which con- 
demns them to one coalition after an- 
other, they could have stable govern- 
ment. No doubt the system plays 
its part. Yet it is hard to get away 
from the fact that French politics are 
very French. 

They have taken on a certain art- 
form during the past eighty years, 
since (with the brief interlude 1940- 
44) the swing back and forth from 
authoritarianism to parliamentarian- 
ism was decided in favor of che lat- 
ter. It is a sensitive art, based on 
the experience that the sentiment of 
a French parliament shifts constant- 
ly, from the day it is elected until the 
day it expires. The French have 
chosen democracy, it is true, but 
only in a form which leaves the 
deputy as supreme master of his own 
soul and his own vote. Party discip- 
line is rigid only on the extreme Left; 
it weakens ste: idily all the way round 
the semi-circle and is almost non- 
existent on the Right. 


PERSONALITY plays as big a role 
cabinet building. A cabinet is scarce- 
lv expected to last a year, and half a 
vear would be nearer to the average 
Pretty much the same group may 
form the next cabinet, but the weight 
will have shifted. The prestige of 
one party leader having dropped, he 
will return in a less important posi- 
tion; and the overall emphasis will 
have shifted slightly towards the 
Centre or the Right. 

All of this applies to the present 
French cabinet crisis. And yet it is 
not an “ordinary” crisis. It is not 
one which a simple shift of personal- 
ities will cure. This is a crisis of 
finding a new basis for the govern- 
ment majority, following on the elec- 
tion of last June. In the French w ay, 
after a long and fruitless attempt to 
solve this problem last midsummer, 
they left it unsolved for the time be- 
ing and formed the recent Pleven 
ministry, which everyone understood 
was only to be a “caretaker” cabinet 

Now it has fallen, and just in time 
to bear out the “rule” that France 
must be without a ¢ 
a period of international danger. The 
two great constructive projects which 
the shifting 
several vears have been able mira 
culously enough—to bring 


the Schuman Plan for a European 


government during 


cabinets of the past 
forward, 


coal and steel pool and the Pleven 
Plan for a European Army, both hang 
in the balance. No matter there 
must be a cabinet crisis. because the 
French have a 
problem to solve 

It is this. Since the Liberation in 
1944 the French governing majority, 
starting on the Left, has moved stead- 
ily towards the Right. After the re- 
signation of the Communist ministers 


profound _ political 


in May 1947, the majority had to 
shift beyond Centre to include the 
Radicals (as well as the Socialists and 
Popular Republicans). This new 
majority gradually shifted its support 
from the Socialist Ramadier through 
the Popular Republican Schuman to 
the Radicals, whose Henri Queuille 
produced the longest-lived govern- 
ment since the war, 13 months. He 
came back again, just before the elec- 
tion, for 412 months. 


THIS ELECTION, last June, produced a 
remarkable result. The Communists, 
though losing only a tenth of their 
vote, had their seats almost cut in 
half due to centre party combinations 
against them. A shift to the Right 
among the electorate sent a strong 
group of Peasants and Independents 
to the Assembly. And the Gaullists, 
organizing for four years, gained the 
largest group of all, 120 out of 624 
seats. The outcome was a “hexa- 
gonal” assembly, six major groups of 
roughly a hundred seats apiece. 

The old Third Force majority had 
shrunk just enough to make it im- 
possible to govern without assured 
support. This had to be drawn from 
the new “Fourth Force” of Independ- 
ents on the Right; and this worked 
for Pleven until the Socialists on his 
Left wing turned on him this month. 
Even so, this was government against 
a double opposition, the Communists 
on the Left and the Gaullists on the 
Right. 

Now the problem is to find the 
basis of “the new majority” which 
this parliament has created. Normal- 
ly, this would now include the Gaul- 
lists. But General de Gaulle is so 
much against the present party sys- 
tem and so confident that he can 
eventually win a constitutional re- 
vision which will make the premier- 
ship more like the American presi- 
dency, that he did not run for the 
Assembly. Hence he, himself, can- 
not become the leader of a new coali- 
tion government. The leader of the 
Gaullist group of deputies, Soustelle. 
has been offered this opportunity, and 
seemed disposed to take it, but declin- 
ed after talking with de Gaulle 
Whether, in a prolonged crisis, the 
shift his position, or 


a solution will be 


general will 
whether 


once again, no one seems to know 
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Same Freedom 
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ng 


“IN AMERICA,” 2n 
to Russia was enthusiastically tell 
freedom 


r 


Seviet citizen, “we have real 
Why. if we wanted to, we could stand 
outside the White House and run 
down President Truman and_ the 
whole administration.” 

“Oh. we have exactly the same kind 
of freedom here,” the Russian replied 
vood-naturedly. “If we wanted to, we 
could stand outside the Kremlin and 
run down President Truman and the 
whole U.S. Government, too!” 
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Clean-cit 

Moygashel linen, 
natural in color, 

and cool-headed straw 
will accompany you 
down South... 
deliciously crisp 

to see and be seen in! 
From our collection 

of southern wear 

in the St. Regis Room, 
Fashion Floor, 
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FILMS 


CASSANDRA SPEAKING 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


FRoM my window I can see my 
neighbor’s television aerial; and to a 
snowbound, strikebound reviewer it 
looks ominously like a sign in the 
sky. 

We may all come to it in the end. 
Relaxed in our functional chairs per- 
fectly adapted to the non-functional 
life, we may find ourselves sitting out, 
in some atom-proof shelter, the final 
stages of an age equally dedicated to 
violence and inertia; diverting our- 
selves with Milton Berle and cigarette 
ballets or their latter-day equivalent. 

(It’s begun to snow again.) 

Eventually of course the movies 
will have to join up with television, 
a prospect that does little to relieve 
the gloom. For if the movie indus- 
try is already overworked and under- 
stimulated, how can it stretch its re- 
sources to help a_ sister-medium, 
which must produce fresh drama and 
comedy every single evening, if the 
public is to remain rooted to its tele- 
hassocks in front of its TV screen. 

(News report over the radio that 
negotiations between the Union and 
the transportation company have 
broken down again.) 

Miss Dorothy Thompson recently 
reported the installation of a tele- 
vision set in her own living-room. Be- 
fore this innovation Miss Thompson 
says, her family occupied itself with 
books, discussion and an occasional 
game of chess. Now they do nothing 
but watch television. She says she 
is equally impressed by the sheer 
imbecility of television programs and 
by her own inability to drag herself 
away from the set. If this can hap- 
pen to Dorothy Thompson, what 
hope there for the rest of humanity? 

Perhaps if the snow were to stop 
snowing, or the transportation sys- 
tem were to start running the future 
might look a little brighter. There’s 
no pessimism like the pessimism of an 
involuntary shut-in. 


IN THE MEANTIME, we have “Elope- 
ment” starring Clifton Webb, a very 
bad picture. 

Clifton Webb had one unique gift 
for the screen, the talent for im- 
perturbable distaste. This talent 
reached its highest expression in his 
original screen success, ‘“‘Sitting 
Pretty” when he quietly crowned an 
offensive three-year-old with a bowl 
of wet cereal. He was very funny 
right through “Sitting Pretty” and he 
was still magnificently supercilious at 
the end when he withdrew from 
Suburbia to go about his own affairs. 
He was almost equally good in “The 
Razor’s Edge” in a role as exactly 
suited to his wintry and desiccated 
style as though Somerset Maugham 
had written it with him in mind. 

After that Hollywood had Belve- 
dere Webb fairly on its hands and 
either Clifton Webb or his celebrated 
distastes had to be sacrificed. Holly- 
wood decided to sacrifice both. To- 
day there is no sadder screen spectacle 
than to watch Mr. Webb fastidiously 


removing hisegloves and engaginy in 
painful romps with screen Mop pets, 
young lovers, bouncing  collevians 
and aging dotards, all types he 
obviously loathes. Once they even 
made him an angel, assigned to patch 
an arrangement between a pair of | 
selfish earthly parents and an up. 
wanted baby girl, Mr. Webb vent 
through with it, though his sym. 
pathies were obviously with the | 
parents. 

“Elopement” opens  promisingly 
enough with Clifton Webb as an in. 
dustrial designer and it was a pleasure | 
for a little while to watch him passing 
his gelid sneer over his neighbors 
reclining chairs and standing asb- 
trays. The pleasure doesn’t last jong 
The neighbors are the parents o! thi 
psychology professor (William Lun. 
digan) who has just eloped with the 
industrial designer’s only daughter 
All four parents start out in pursuit 
and from this point on the proceed. 
ings suggest that the screen autho 
stopped writing altogether and _ took 
to doodling on a pad. 

Clifton Webb’s is a rather speci 
talent and his natural approach 
alien to all the folkways of Holly 
wood; so some rearrangement of his 
personality had to be made if he was 
to continue drawing a salary. The 
rearrangement is now complete an 
about the only remaining sign of his 
old distastes is the look of pinched 
aversion he turns on his roles. 


No REARRANGEMENT Of Bob Hope’ 
personality has ever been necessar 
He once pointed out that with hi 
natural sense of timing and six screen 
writers working on the script he 
couldn’t go wrong, and time has 
proved that he knew what he was 
talking about. The six writers merel 
rearrange the original ,script withou! 
disturbing the central role, and we 
have a new Bob Hope movie. “M 
Favorite Spy” is his latest comed) 
and it is no better than its predeces 
sors and no worse. 
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MYSTERY OF FARMERS’ INCOME TAX 


by Michael Barkway 


1949—the latest year for which you can get 
figures—23 employees of the Income Tax 
Department collected an average of $255 from 





200 farmers in the Province of Quebec. There 
8 in Quebec, according to the 1941 census, 


JOO “farmers and stockraisers.” 
the same year in Saskatchewan 74 income 


officials collected an average of $331 from 
20,000 farmers. There were in Saskatchewan, 

ding to the 1946 prairie census, 115,000 
fariners. 


Ontario, 92 officials collected an average of 
$242 from 8,010 farmers. There were in Ontario, 
iwccording to the 1941 census, 161,600 “farmers 

stockraisers.” 

fo put it another way, the income tax “asses- 
sors. field investigators and clerical staff engaged in 
ssessing, investigating and checking farmers’ in- 
come tax returns” in Quebec had a per capita yield 
of $2,200. In Ontario, their per capita yield was 
322.000: in Saskatchewan it was nearly $90,000. 

In Quebec 200 farmers paid income tax; in 
Ontario 8,000, and in Saskatchewan 20,000. 

On the face of it, the collection of taxes from 

farm population is highly inequitable in Can- 
ada; and those who are so minded attribute the 
1equality to the basest possible motives) A CCF 
Member alleged in the House of Commons last 
month that the Government deliberately spared 
those provinces where it gets its chief support— 
Quebec and Ontario. 

But that is not the way it looks to the people 
who try to collect taxes. There is probably no 
country in the world where urban dwellers don't 
accuse farmers of tax-dodging. There is probably 
no country where salaried employees don’t sus- 
pect businessmen of doing the same thing. 


FoR THE TAX COLLECTORS the man on a salary is a 
cinch. The man running his own business is more 


difficult to assess to the limit. The farmer is some- 
times almost impossible. In many cases he doesn't 
keep books. If he does keep them, they very often 
don’t show all his earnings. And how can they be 
checked? Farmers are always the tax-collector’s 
worst headache. The rest of the population is 
ilwavs convinced that the farmers don’t pay their 
full share of taxes. 

fut in Canada we have an added refinement of 
the usual situation. In Canada one class of farmers 
fin’s itself in a quite different category from all 
the other farmers. The western wheat-growers are, 
for income-tax purposes, more like salary earners 
tha: farmers. Their payment for their wheat- -crop— 
usu. iv the bulk of their income—comes from the 
Can sdian Wheat Board. The Wheat Board has 
records of all the payments it makes; and those 
rec. ds are available to the income-tax authorities. 


TABLE | 
Que. Ont. Man Sask 
f farmers paying tax 200 8,010 6,590 20,080 
je income of above $3,485 $3,396 $3,388 $3,700 
7@ tax paid by above $255 $242 $231 $331 
> tax staff dealing 
above 23 92 36 74 


es for year 1949: from Department of National Revenue.) 





*including 10 in Newfoundland 


In Ontario, farmers are raising a wider variety 
of crops and selling them much more widely. But 
even here there are fruit and tobacco growers 
whose sales can often be checked. The check 
not as complete as it is on the prairie farmers, 
but there is something. It is when you come to the 
small farmer, living on a more or less subsistence 
level, that the tax-collectors’ job is really frustrat- 
ing. This is the case with a large proportion of the 
Quebec farms. It is also true that each farm prob- 
ably supports a much larger family than most 
of the farms elsewhere in Canada. The tax is more 
difficult to collect; exemptions are larger. 

Some years ago a determined effort was made 
in the Montreal district (which comprised Que- 
bec’s richest farming area) to get better returns 





In 1949, one out of every six farmers 
in Saskatchewan paid income tax. In 
Ontario it was one out of every 20, 
and in Quebec, one out of every 670. 





from farmers. The officials were baffled. They might 
pick out the most apparently-prosperous farmers 
and at least make sure that they filed tax returns. 
But when the returns came in it was a different 
matter to establish that there was any taxable 
income. 

When all this is said, the inequities remain. 

The figures given here can be taken only as a 
rough guide to what must be happening. The 
Department of National Revenue reports annually 
the number of people in various occupations who 
paid taxes in each province, and the total taxes 
paid. It also shows that people classified by it as 
farmers filed 193,760 income tax returns in 1949, 
Of these, 52,880 were found to be taxable. But 
unfortunately it does not show how many returns 
were filed from each province. The number of 
Officials occupied with farmers’ returns in each 
province was given by the Minister in answer to 
a parliamentary question last year. From this de- 
partment we get the figures in Table I. 

In additic:. io these figures from the taxation 
people, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics sup- 
plies its own estimates of farm income by prov- 
inces. It issues both a gross and a net figure: the 
net estimates the return obtained from farming 
operations less farming expenses (before taxes). 
This is the figure usually used to estimate the 
average income of farmers. It is available for 1949. 

The number of farmers in each province can 
only be taken from the 1941 census: results of the 
1951 census will not be available for some months. 
However, the figures for the three prairie provinces 


DBS estimate for 1949 Que 


Alta BC Maritimes 
Net farm income 
15,980 1,650 370° n 000's of $ $250,891 
‘ No. of farmers & 
9 22 
$4,266 $3,825 $2,832 pet ay ee 
. Be aa 1941 census 134,013 
$447 $33( $1338 ins pies Fae andi 
census 
Average per capita 
51 16 30 ncome of farmers $1,872 


Do. based on 1946 
prairie census 


can be brought more up to date from their 1946 
census, which showed a substantial drop since 1941. 

The category used by the Census Bureau is 

“farmers and stockraisers”. It includes only people 

who depended on farming or stock-raising as their 
principal source of revenue, and excludes agri- 
cultural labor. But it may not be precisely the 
same as the Department of National Revenue’s 
“farmer” classification. 

The best approximation to an average per capita 
income for farmers by provinces is therefore obtain- 
ed by dividing the 1949 estimate of net income 
by the 1941 census count of “farmers and stock- 
in each province. The 1946 census is also 
shown for the prairie provinces. These results are 
shown in Table II. 


raisers” 


SOME CONTROVERSIALISTS have been trying to 
improve on an already striking case by div ‘iding 
the census figures for the number of farmers in 
each province into the ‘1x paid by farmers in each 
province. Thus they cume up with a calculation 
of what the “average Saskatchewan farmer” paid 
in income tax compared with what was paid by the 
“average farmer” somewhere else. But we're al- 
ready pressing averages quite a long way. If only 
2CU Quebec farmers ‘paid tax out of 134,000, only 
20,080 paid it in Saskatchewan out of 125,000. 
In every case the huge a paid no income 
tax. And in every case a relatively large number 
of really big operators can lift the average far 
beyond the tax paid by most of the taxpayers. 

Without pressing imperfect figures to any such 
lengths, it is abundantly clear that tax collections 
fall quite unequally on farmers in different parts 
of Canada. It’s aiso pretty certain that they fall 
unequally as between, say, farmers and business- 
men and salary-earners. Within the farming group 
alone, some reasons for the inequality are imme- 
diately apparent: 

The western wheat farmers’ main source of 
income is known. There is no similar way to check 
on the earnings of a mixed farmer elsewhere in 
Canada. 

The general level of farm incomes (if you like, 
call it the “average”) is much lower in the Mari- 
times and in Quebec than in the Prairies. It is 
somewhat lower in BC than in Ontario, which is 
about level with the lowest (Manitoba) of the 
prairie provinces. If you add the larger exemptions 
granted to Quebee farmers with large families, 
you are some way towards an explanation of the 
lower taxes paid there 

Whether this is a complete explanation, you 
may decide. You may also have your own pro- 
posal for getting things evened up. If you have a 
scheme which is workable, the Department of 
hear about it. 


National Revenue would like to 















TABLE II 


Ont Man Sask Alto BC Maritimes 
$441,204 $146,514 $378,525 $278,519 $54,224 $65,957 
161,607 54,739 25,548 93,843 25,252 57,926 

51,007 4,379 83,14 
$2,730 $2,678 $3,028 $2,963 $2,169 $1,140 
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FILMS 


CASSANDRA SPEAKING 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


FROM my window I can see my 
neighbor’s television aerial; and to a 
snowbound, strikebound reviewer it 
looks ominously like a sign in the 
sky. 

We may all come to it in the end. 
Relaxed in our functional chairs per- 
fectly adapted to the non-functional 
life, we may find ourselves sitting out, 
in some atom-proot shelter, the final 
stages of an age equally dedicated to 
violence and inertia; diverting our- 
selves with Milton Berle and cigarette 
ballets or their latter-day equivalent. 

(It’s begun to snow again.) 

Eventually of course the movies 
will have to join up with television, 
a prospect that does little to relieve 
the gloom. For if the movie indus- 
try is already overworked and under- 
stimulated, how can it stretch its re- 
sources to help a_ sister-medium, 
which must produce fresh drama and 
comedy every single evening, if the 
public is to remain rooted to its tele- 
hassocks in front of its TV screen. 

(News report over the radio that 
negotiations between the Union and 
the transportation company have 
broken down again.) 

Miss Dorothy Thompson recently 
reported the installation of a tele- 
vision set in her own living-room. Be- 
fore this innovation Miss Thompson 
says, her family occupied itself with 
books, discussion and an occasional 
game of chess. Now they do nothing 
but watch television. She says she 
is equally impressed by the sheer 
imbecility of television programs and 
by her own inability to drag herself 
away from the set. If this can hap- 
pen to Dorothy Thompson, what 
hope there for the rest of humanity? 

Perhaps if the snow were to stop 
snowing, or the transportation sys- 
tem were to start running the future 
might look a little brighter. There's 
no pessimism like the pessimism of an 
involuntary shut-in. 


IN THE MEANTIME, we have “Elope- 
ment” starring Clifton Webb, a very 
bad picture. 

Clifton Webb had one unique gift 
for the screen, the talent for im- 
perturbable distaste. This talent 
reached its highest expression in his 
original screen success, “Sitting 
Pretty” when he quietly crowned an 
offensive three-year-old with a bowl 
of wet cereal. He was very funny 
right through “Sitting Pretty” and he 
was still magnificently supercilious at 
the end when he withdrew from 
Suburbia to go about his own affairs. 
He was almost equally good in “The 
Razor’s Edge” in a role as exactly 
suited to his wintry and desiccated 
style as though Somerset Maugham 
had written it with him in mind. 

After that Hollywood had Belve- 
dere Webb fairly on its hands and 
either Clifton Webb or his celebrated 
distastes had to be sacrificed. Holly- 
wood decided to sacrifice both. To- 
day there is no sadder screen spectacle 
than to watch Mr. Webb fastidiously 





removing hisegloves and engagin: in 
painful romps with screen moppets, 
young lovers, bouncing  collevians 
and aging dotards, all types he 
obviously loathes. Once they cven 
made him an angel, assigned to p itch 
an arrangement between a pail: of | | 
selfish earthly parents and an un | © 
wanted baby girl. Mr. Webb wen | © 
through with it, though his sym. 
pathies were obviously with the | 7 
parents. i 

“Elopement” opens — promisingly | 
enough with Clifton Webb as an in- 
dustrial designer and it was a pleasure 
for a little while to watch him passing 
his gelid sneer over his neighbor's 
reclining chairs and standing ash- 
trays. The pleasure doesn’t last jong 
The neighbors are the parents o! the 
psychology professor (William Lun. 
digan) who has just eloped with the 
industrial designer’s only daughter 
All four parents start out in pursuit 
and from this point on the proceed: 
ings suggest that the screen autho 
stopped writing altogether and _ tool 
to doodling on a pad. 

Clifton Webb’s is a rather specia 
talent and his natural approach 
alien to all the folkways of Holly 
wood; so some rearrangement of his 
personality had to be made if he wa; 
to continue drawing a salary. The 
rearrangement is now complete an¢ 
about the only remaining sign of his 
old distastes is the look of pinched 
aversion he turns on his roles. 


ain ne 


No REARRANGEMENT Of Bob Hope's 
personality has ever been necessar\ 
He once pointed out that with hi 
natural sense of timing and six screen 
writers working on the script he 
couldn’t go wrong, and time has 
proved that he knew what he was 
talking about. The six writers merel\ 
rearrange the original ,script withou! 
disturbing the central role, and we 
have a new Bob Hope movie. “M 
Favorite Spy” is his latest comed) 
and it is no better than its predeces 
sors and no worse. 
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MYSTERY OF FARMERS’ INCOME TAX 


by Michael Barkway 


\ 1949—the latest year for which you can get 
figures—23 employees of the Income Tax 
Department collected an average of $255 from 


farmers in the Province of Quebec. There 
wore in Quebec, according to the 1941 census, 


‘4.000 “farmers and stockraisers.” 
the same year in Saskatchewan 74 income 


tax officials collected an average of $331 from 
20,000 farmers. There were in Saskatchewan, 
ding to the 1946 prairie census, 115,000 
ners. 
1 Ontario, 92 officials collected an average of 
$242 from 8,010 farmers. There were in Ontario, 


ording to the 1941 census, 
| stockraisers.” 
put it another way, the income tax “asses- 
sors, field investigators and clerical staff engaged in 
issessing, investigating and —— farmers’ in- 
come tax returns” in Quebec had a per capita yield 
52,200. In Ontario, their per capita yield was 
$22,000: in Saskatchewan it was nearly $90,000. 
Quebec 200 farmers paid income tax; in 
Ontario 8,000, and in Saskatchewan 20,000. 

On the face of it, the collection of taxes from 
the farm population is highly inequitable in Can- 
ida; and those who are so minded attribute the 

quality to the basest possible motives. A CCF 
Member alleged in the House of Commons last 
nonth that the Government deliberately spared 
those provinces where it gets its chief support— 
Quebec and Ontario. 

But that is not the way it looks to the people 
who try to collect taxes. There is probably no 
country in the world where urban dwellers don’t 
accuse farmers of tax-dodging. There is probably 
no country where salaried employees don’t sus- 
pect businessmen of doing the same thing. 


161,600 “farmers 


FoR THI 


einen 


TAX COLLECTORS the man on a salary is a 
The man running his own business is more 
dithcult to assess to the limit. The farmer is some- 
times almost impossible. In many cases he doesn’t 
keep books. If he does keep them, they very often 
don't show all his earnings. And how can they be 
checked? Farmers are always the tax-collector’s 
headache. The rest of the population is 
ilwayvs convinced that the farmers don’t pay their 
tull share of taxes. 

‘ut in Canada we have an added refinement of 
the usual situation. In Canada one class of farmers 
i itself in a quite different category from all 
the other farmers. The western wheat-growers are, 
for income-tax purposes, more like salary earners 
the farmers. Their payment for their wheat-crop— 
usu iy the bulk of their income—comes from the 
Cu idian Wheat Board. The Wheat Board has 
records of all the payments it makes; and those 


4 st 


ds are available to the income-tax authorities. 


TABLE | 
Que. Ont. Man. Sask. 
f farmers paying tax 200 8,010 6,590 20,080 
1ge income of above $3,485 $3,396 $3,388 $3,700 
ge tax paid by above $255 $242 $23) $331 
e tax staff dealing 
h above 23 92 36 74 


es for year 1949: from Department of National Revenue.) 
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In Ontario, farmers are raising a wider variety 
of crops and selling them much more widely. But 
even here there are fruit and tobacco growers 
whose sales can often be checked. The check is 
not as complete as it is on the prairie farmers, 
but there is something. It is when you come to the 
small farmer, living on a more or less subsistence 
level, that the tax-collectors’ job is really frustrat- 
ing. This is the case with a large proportion of the 
Quebec farms. It is also true that each farm prob- 
ably supports a much larger family than most 
of the farms elsewhere in Canada. The tax is more 
difficult to collect; exemptions are larger. 

Some years ago a determined effort was made 
in the Montreal district (which comprised Que- 
bec’s richest farming area) to get better returns 





In 1949, one out of every six farmers 
in Saskatchewan paid income tax. In 
Ontario it was one out of every 20, 
and in Quebec, one out of every 670. 





from farmers. The officials were baffled. They might 
pick out the most apparently-prosperous farmers 
and at least make sure that they filed tax returns. 
But when the returns came in it was a different 
matter to establish that there was any taxable 
income. 

When all this is said, the inequities remain. 

The figures given here can be taken only as a 
rough guide to what must be happening. The 
Department of National Revenue reports annually 
the number of people in various occupations who 
paid taxes in each province, and the total taxes 
paid. It also shows that people classified by it as 
farmers filed 193,760 income tax returns in 1949. 
Of these, 52,880 were found to be taxable. But 
unfortunately it does not show how many returns 
were filed from each province. The number of 
officials occupied with farmers’ returns in each 
province was given by the Minister in answer to 
a parliamentary question last year. From this de- 
partment we get the figures in Table I. 

In additic:. io these figures from the taxation 
people, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics sup- 
plies its own estimates of farm income by prov- 
inces. It issues both a gross and a net figure: the 
net estimates the return obtained from farming 
operations less farming expenses (before taxes). 
This is the figure usually used to estimate the 
average income of farmers. It is available for 1949. 

The number of farmers in each province can 
only be taken from the 1941 census: results of the 
1951 census will not be available for some months. 
However, the figures for the three prairie provinces 


DBS estimate for 1949 


Alta BC Maritimes 
Net farm income 
15,980 1,650 370° (in 000's of $.) $250,891 
No. of farmers & 
$4,266 $3,825 $2,832 stock-raisers from 
i ded a 1941 census 134,0 
2447 $330 mee Do. from 1946 prairie 
census 
Average per capita 
51 16 30 ncome of farmers $1,872 


Do. based on 1946 


n Newfoundiand prairie census 


$441,204 $146,514 $378,525 $278,519 $54,224 $65,957 

61,607 54,739 25,548 93,843 25,252 57,926 
51,007 4,879 83,143 

2,730 $2,678 $3,028 $2,963 $2,169 $1,140 


can be brought more up to date from their 1946 
census, which showed a substantial drop since 1941. 

The category used by the Census Bureau is 
“farmers and stockraisers”. It includes only people 
who depended on farming or stock-raising as their 
principal source of revenue, and excludes agri- 
cultural labor. But it may not be precisely the 
same as the Department of National Revenue’s 
“farmer” classification. 

The best approximation to an average per capita 
income for farmers by provinces is therefore obtain- 
ed by dividing the 1949 estimate of net income 
by the 1941 census count of “farmers and stock- 
raisers” in each province. The 1946 census is also 
shown for the prairie provinces. These results are 
shown in Table II. 


SOME CONTROVERSIALISTS have been trying to 
improve on an already striking case by dividing 
the census figures for the number of farmers in 
each province into the ‘1x paid by farmers in each 
province. Thus they come up with a calculation 
of what the “average Saskatchewan farmer” paid 
in income tax compared with what was paid by the 
“average farmer” somewhere else. But we're al- 
ready pressing averages quite a long way. If only 
2CVU Quebec farmers paid tax out of 134,000, only 
20,080 paid it in Saskatchewan out of 125,000. 
In every case the huge majority paid no income 
tax. And in every case a relatively large number 
of really big operators can lift the average far 
beyond the tax paid by most of the taxpayers. 

Without pressing imperfect figures to any such 
lengths, it is abundantly clear that tax collections 
fall quite unequally on farmers in different parts 
of Canada. It’s aiso pretty certain that they fall 
unequally as between, say, farmers and business- 
men and salary-earners. Within the farming group 
alone, some reasons for the inequality are imme- 
diately apparent: 

The western wheat farmers’ main source of 
income is known. There is no similar way to check 
on the earnings of a mixed farmer elsewhere in 
Canada. 

The general level of farm incomes (if you like, 
call it the “average”) is much lower in the Mari- 
times and in Quebec than in the Prairies. It is 
somewhat lower in BC than in Ontario, which is 
about level with the lowest (Manitoba) of the 
prairie provinces. If you add the larger exemptions 
granted to Quebec farmers with large families, 
you are some way towards an explanation of the 
lower taxes paid there. 

Whether this is a complete explanation, you 
may decide. You may also have your own pro- 
posal for getting things evened up. If you have a 
scheme which is workable, the Department of 


National Revenue would like to hear about it. 
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The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 


The Royal Bank of Canada 





Industrial Development and 
Freer Trade can be achieved 
Together says President 





Suggests long range programme fo speed 
process and bring prices closer to U.S. levels. 
Sees danger in large budget surplus . . . 
“Reward saving, penalize spending.” 


Need for a free and flexible economy 
to meet the challenge of inflation and 
foster the long range development of 
‘anada, was the keynote of the annual 
iddress of James Muir, President, at 
the Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders of The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Inflation, he said, was still a major 
problem, and he doubted the effective- 









ness of high taxes as a curb on either 
private or corporate spending. Nor did 
he consider the unexpected budget sur- 
is 000,000 a reason for com- 
place suld become an inflation- 
ul yomb” unless rendered inert 
ir pounded as a deposit in the 
ntral ik or used to retire Govern- 
ment debt held by the Bank of Canada. 
By itself’ said Mr. Muir, “this un- 
inned surplus is neither an effective 









a reason for com- 
ratulation. The 
the Government 
us and the public 


m nor 
























its increased savings are better 
than ever to increase expenditure 

he fut t 
I do not f i worry too 
! abo individual 
jissipatin his » adding 
> the ( Never- 
heless, he sho encou- 
re? r t 1 spend 
vha he Us Unfortu- 
nate expel point in 
te > same direction regarding the 
70" ent’s surplus This surplus, 
nduced as it s bv increased taxes, 
erhaps es i heck inflation, 





lationary time 
‘ 


it to retire 


the Central 





FLEXIBILITY NEEDED 


Phe ibility of uur economy. to 
sustain the shock f~ adjustment to 
the econon needs of the defence 


yramme depends in large measure 
I i bil By flexibility 
most general way the 








near n the 
i es nterest rates, and 
exchange rates to adjust to changing 
mon iditions An example of 
this flex ty s the Government’s 
nterest rate policy of the last vear 
> H pner nterest l ites reduce 
flat nar ressure ntwo wavs: first, 
tail the ur irranted expansion 
lit ind nd, they encourage 
i emu 
Another example f what we have in 
e freeing of the Canadian 
1 i september, 195 The removal 
f impor strictions of January 1 
. ; 
et I 
»f , YT i 
that t Ove t 
1 i ] I i] 
trol, and so restored to the traditional 
hannel of pr ite finance ymmoplete 
freedom in the field of foreign ex- 
na the fre conomy in the 





has gained on 
e have seen the 





HEAVIER TAXES 
NOT EFFECTIVE AS 
SPENDING CURB 


The real test of tax policy to 
combat inflation is whether or not 
that policy penalizes spending and 
rewards savings. With this in mind 
one must recognize that a whole 
multitude of tne spending public 
are not even touched by the more 
drastic of the additional imposts. 
In contrast, a large segment of the 
fixed wage and salary group has 
been hit and hit again. That is, of 
course, unfortunate in itself, on 
grounds of strict equity. But the 
real question is, ‘‘How much of the 
increase in taxes on this group in 
the last half of 1951 came out of 
savings?” The more that came out 
of savings, the less the effect on in- 
flationary pressure, 

Corporations were even harder 
hit in the 1951 budget. But again 
the real question is not, “Is this 
fair?” but “Did the new corporate 
taxes penalize spending and reward 
saving?” To this qvestion, the 
answer is simply, “No.” Human 
nature being what it is, heavy cor- 
porate taxes tend to increase spend- 
ing by corporations because the Gov- 
ernment is paying a correspondingly, 
large part of the shot. 

The increase in federal excise and 
sales taxes in unpleasant, but these 
taxes do hit the spender where it 
hurts. Unfortunately he does not 
know what is hitting him. Why? 
Because the taxes are levied at the 
manufacturing level, passed on plus 
mark-up at various points from 
there on, and finally concealed in the 
retail price. The system is, there- 
fore, inefficient: for it takes out of 
the consumer’s pocket much more 
than it vields to the Government in 
revenue. But, worse still, the pur- 
chaser sees the whole increase in 
price not as a tax, but as a rise in 
the cost of living and a reason for 
demanding higher wages for his 
work or a higher price for his pro- 


A further aggravation is that pro- 
vincial and municipal sales taxes, 
levied on the retail price, obviously 
become in part a tax on taxes. This 
s bad in principle, and, as we have 
seen, it lacks even the virtue of ex- 
pendiency; in the fight on inflation 
the federa] tax is ineffective because 
concealed. It is unfortunate that in 
1951 this slap at spending had to be 
idministered with an anaesthetic 





urgent demand of the defence econom) 
iperimposed on an economy already 
strained by the effort to reconstruct a 
war torn world. It should be a source of 
comfort in these trying times that our 
advance towards military strength has 
not required a wholesale retreat into 
controls. Indeed, we have managed to 
gain in military strength and at the 
same time to achieve a fuller measure 
of flexibility in our economy. Our satis- 
faction should not make us complacent. 
But, barring the final tragedy of large- 
scale war, we can hope through right 
policy to continue our advance towards 
the twin goals of economic as well as 
political freedom 
“Economic development 


means (1) 


that Canada’s population must expand 
at a rate possible only with large 
immigration; (2) that her capital in- 
vestment must continue for a long 
period to be a large proportion of her 
national income, and (3) that outside 
capital must have confidence in a gov- 
ernment policy of just and equal treat- 
ment. Economic development means 
anything but a quiet life for workers, 
businessmen, and government officials. 


FREER TRADE 


“The need for adjustment would not 
be so great in the long run if we were 
content (which we must not be) to 
continue as a_ producer of primary 
products for final manufacture else- 
Where. On the other hand, the use of 
the tariff or other device to force 
Canadians to buy home-manufactured 


goods merely reintroduces some of the , 


inflexibility we have been trying to 
avoid. Whatever one may think of pro- 
tection as a means to economic develop- 
ment, it is true that our position next to 
the United States maker a high tariff 
both a cause for discontent and a 
temptation to break the law. The alter- 
native, competition with U.S. industries 
enjoying the low costs of a large mass 
market, might seem at first glance (at 
least in the opinion of many) to rule out 
a diversified industrial economy for 
Canada. 

“Now the dilemma I have posed is 
a serious one, particularly in_ the 
immediate future; but I believe it can 


be resolved. Indeed the problem 
appear bigger than it really is 
tariff protection tends both to : 
and to conceal the true efficiency 
nation’s industry. 

“At this point I wish to make it 
that in the remarks I am about to 
I take no position in the politica 
troversy so long associated with ou 
iff policy. What I shall try to do 
discuss the economic problems in\ 

“There is jittle doubt in my 
that Canada can achieve both 
trial development and freer trade 
problem is to hasten the process 
first step should be a long-run 
gramme to reduce or abolish excis 
sales taxes at the manufacturer's 
thereby reducing the disparity 
tween prices to the consumer in C 
and to the consumer in the | 
States. The result will be a 
rational price and tax structur 
the developing Canadian economy 

“Our second step should be ai 
long-run programme to get reci; 
concessions in trade, particularly 
our nearest neighbor, the United § 

“Moreover, both steps in the 
gested programme would reduc 
present disparity between prices 


wide variety of articles to the consum: 


in Canada and to the consumer 
United States. This is not only 
itself but may give some assurar 
least that our trained and ta 
young people will not be tempted 
but will seek their fortunes in 
native land and contribute | 
development and progress. 

“No one with faith in Car 


future will deny that, given time, a 


these difficulties of our economic 
opment will be triumphantly over 

“If we Canadians will become 
with pride of country become 
conscious of our tremendous m: 
endowment-——face our task with 
gination, initiative and courage 
apply hard work; we can make th: 


few decades by far the greatest ag 


in Canada's economic history.” 





General Manager Reports Assets 
Over $2.5 Billions 


T. H. Atkinson, General Manager, in 
reviewing the bank’s 1951 report stated 
that total assets of The Royal Bank of 
Canada has now reached the imposing 
total of $2,515,645,208. This, he said, 
was a new high mark in Canadian 
banking history and a figure which 
would undoubtedly be noted through- 
out the financial world. 

Deposits likewise had reached record 
totals, said Mr. Atkinson. “Apart from 
government balances which, as_ pre- 
viously mentioned, are lower by some 
$46,000,000, interest-bearing depositss 
have increased $19,805,000, to $1,123,- 
723,000 and non-interest bearing depo- 
sits are up $39,694,000 and now stand 
at $1,085,717,000. The balances in both 
categories constitute new records. We 
are particularly pleased that the num- 
ber of deposit accounts on the books of 
the bank increased over 100,000 during 
the vear and now exceed 2,100,000.” 

Mr. Atkinson reported profits for the 
year had increased $1,137,926 although 
this had been somewhat more than 
counterbalanced by increased taxes. 
After providing for taxes, depreciation 
and dividends, including an additional 
dividend of $700,000 (at the rate of 20c 
per share) the bank transferred two 
million dollars to the Reserve Fund and 
carried forward $1,026,153. 

The bank’s programme of improve- 
ment, to branches, which has gone on 
steadily since the end of the war, 
continued during the year to provide 
the public and_= staff with modern, 
up-to-date facilities and surroundings. 
Branches in operation on November 
30th totalled 761, of which 62 were 
located in countries outside of Canada 


ROYAL BANK’S 
UNIQUE SERVICE 


Mr. Atkinson noted that Canada is 
today one of the foremost trading 
nations of the world and he paid a 
tribute to the Government departments 
responsible for developing new markets 
for Canadian producers. Without world- 
wide banking facilities, however, Cana- 
lian traders would be seriously handi- 
capped, he said. The Royal Bank of 
Canada was in a unique position to 
provide such service because of its 62 
branches in the Caribbean area, Central 
and South America and its direct repre- 


sentation in London, 
York and Paris. 

“We have, of course, world-wi 
lations with correspondent banks 
countries where we have no bra 
and from these sources obtain inf 
tion and reports on = conditions 


England, 


commercial regulations which a: 


inestimable vaiue to our trading cl 
said Mr. Atkinson, “but based or 
50 years of operations abroad and 
experience in foreign fields, w 
firmly convinced there is no 

adequate substitute in any busins 
direct representation by the org 
tion itself. Experience with tradin 
toms and intimate knowledge of 
practices in the many countries 

we operate, coupled with the 
liaison which exists between our 

sentatives abroad, both direct 
correspondent, and our Head 

Foreign Departments, places us 
position which enables our ba 
provide facilities for clients and 

directly interested in interna 
trade which otherwise would 1 
available. 


PRAISE FOR STAFF 


“It is always a pleasure to co! 
my remarks to you with an enthu 
tribute to the members of our stat 
success of any company or inst 
must of necessity bear a direct ré 
to the degree of efficiency of its | 
nel but this is particularly true 
bank where the things we sell are 
ice and friendliness. The friend 
proach is traditional with our sta 
service beyond the call of duty 
rule rather than the exception. Th 
of the bank numbers 12,400, in ac 
to which we employ approximatel 
people in other capacities, or a t 
over 13,600. Their loyalty t 
enthusiasm for the bank are 
heartening to the Executive an 
proven daily by the reports we 1 
in Head Office from clients acr¢ 
country. The gratifying report 
vou today is a logical outcome < 
fine service and to the staff I w 
say a sincere “thanks” on behalf 
management as well as_ the 
holders. Whatever may be in st 
the year just beginning, I am con 
the staff will meet the situatior 
efficiency, loyalty and enthusiasm 
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BLU. INESS COMMENT 





by M. Richards 
a IS true that business is headed 
ar downwards? The answer, so 
fa this observer is concerned, is 
t] vould be unwise to bet on that. 
irrent downturn was_ largely 
Ci iment-produced (through credit 


ions and tax increases to check 
yn) and the down-pressure can 
he en off as easily as it was ap- 
pl In fact, some of it has been 
litt ilready, and more will be if 
busivcss stays depressed. Various tax 
e reportedly being considered 
iWa. 
king ahead, there appears to be 
I more pressure on the upside 
) the down. Besides the $1,500 
to be spent on defence this 
here’s no less than $5,100 mil- 
heduled to be laid out as capital 
nent in new undertakings and 
extcusions Of existing ones. There’s 
h stimulation in expenditures of 
th olume to more than offset the 


Bett of the present “consumer cau- 
ind other temporarily (largely 
seasonally) contractive influences. 


| real prospect—by no means 
satistactory—seems to be that 
the aggregate volume of busi- 

| be high throughout the year, 
will be spotty; some firms 
n-goods producers) and some 
will be less busy than others 
se of inability to obtain needed 
ils. This condition, an exten- 
the current situation, may be 
narked than it is now, until 


ipplies become available later 


\ear,. 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
td. 


L 





NOTICE 


S given that the London-Canada 
ns e Company, Toronto, has been 


- by the Department of Insur- 
Bal ttawa, Certificate of Registry 

. 1343, authorizing it to transact 
4 ida the business of Personal 
2 t Insurance, provided in con- 


; with a policy of Automobile 
] e insuring against liability for 
ql njuries, limited to expenses in- 
gt arising from bodily injuries 
S by driver and passengers and 
res g from the ownership or oper- 


ae an automobile, in addition to 


sses for which it is already re- 





1. DOUGLAS COO, 
‘resident & Managing Director 


MORE EASING OF CURBS? 


However, Ottawa is forecasting 
that our gross national production this 
year will be about three per cent 
above the record $21,000 million of 
1951; that our exports will increase 
by five to seven per cent above 1951, 
and that while imports will be up too, 
our trade balance will be better than 
last year’s. That’s no picture of de- 
pression. 

Cost and price levels in the United 
States will have a considerable influ- 
ence on those in Canada because of 
the high extent to which U.S. supplies 
enter into our own production. There 
is an element of danger there, but 
present forecasts are optimistic. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and of De- 
fence Production, thinks that Cana- 
dian prices are likely to be fairly 
stable for the next three months at 
least and that inflationary pressures 
are declining now, though they may 
rise again if industry has to grant 
excessive wage increases. Mr. Howe 
is quite bullish, on balance, about the 


general 1952 outlook. 


Flexibility 
I NOTE that this country’s abolition 
of foreign exchange controls was ap- 
plauded by The New York Times as 
“a triumph for a fiscal and monetary 
program which has been based, not 
on political expediency and compro- 
mise, but on a courage and integrity 
that are all too rare in modern gov- 
ernments,” which is nice to hear 
Since then Ottawa has relaxed its 
restrictions on the use of consumer 
credit (by extending the allowable 
period of instalment payments on 
consumer durables), as a result of the 
rather sharp downturn in non-defence 
business and the easing of inflation 
pressures. 

These are not the only relaxations: 
President James Muir of the Royal 
Bank, in his speech to shareholders 
at the bank’s annual meeting, called 
attention to the Government's recent 
easing of its low-interest rate policy 
and to the removal in September, 
1950, of the fixed relationship be- 
tween the Canadian and U.S. dollars. 
Since Mr. Muir’s pronouncements are 
regarded as outstanding in the yearly 
crop of bank presidential speeches, it 
should be noted that he expressed the 
belief that the ability of the Canadian 
economy to sustain the shock of ad- 
justment to the economic needs of the 
defence program depends in large 
measure upon increased flexibility 
in other words, upon the ability of 
prices, interest rates and exchange 
rates to adjust themselves to changes 
in economic conditions. 

Looking to the future. Mr. Muir 
thinks that in the long run the virtues 
of flexibility in the Canadian econ- 
omy are likely to be even more im- 
portant than in the short run. In the 
long run, he says, Canada’s primary 
economic need is the greatest possible 
stimulation of economic development. 
This need is firmly based not only on 
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the best interests of Canada as a 


nation but on her contribution to tae 


economic and military resources of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion as a whole 


Economic development means (1) 
that Canada’s population must expand 
rate possible only with large 
immigration; (2) that her capital in- 
vestment must continue for a long 
period to be a large proportion of her 
and (3) that outside 

confident that the 


at a 


national income, 
capital must feel 





Government's policy will provide just 


and equal treatment. Mr. Muir 
thinks that great changes in the 


volume and composition and perhaps 
the direction of our foreign trade 
must be expected; the competitive 
position of established businesses may 
change as new industries appear, and 
so on, 

The need for adjustment would not 
be so great in the long run if we were 
content (which we must not be, Mr. 
Muir says) to continue as a producer 
of primary products for final manu- 


Ottawa Food Market 


INCREASES SALES UP TO 2007, 


s FOOD MARKET 


DEAU STREET 
OTTAWA 
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This Free Analysis will Show 


What Frigidaire Will Do For You 


Whether vou can increase 
i matter of guesswork. Frigidaire 
Refrigeration Security Analy-i- 


idvantage to install new Frigidaire 


first cost. in upkeep cost and in actual (not theoretical) profit possibili- 


ties. It is vours without co-t or oblig 


lo arrange for a Frigidaire 


brigidaire 
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below. or 


your nearest 


write direct to Frigidaire. 


FRIGIDAIRE REPRESENTATIVES BLANKET CANADA 


distributing ot 


A carefully 


brigidaire 


built 
customers inevers square 
shilled factory-trained personnel at 
efficient service. 


Where for prompt 
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equipment. 
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as Mr. 
through the 
or not it would be 


Simpson did. is not 
Frigidaire 
to your 
analysis deals in 


advantage of it now! 


Take 


Refrigeration Dealer listed 


Ontario. 


serves 


of Canada. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


facture elsewhere. 
tariff or other device 


the use of the 
to force 


manufactured 


Canadians to 
goods 


On the other hand, 


home- 
reintro- 


buy 
merely 


duces some of the inflexibility we are 


trying to avoid. 


next to the 


Also, 
United States makes a 


our position 


high tariff both a cause of discontent 
and a temptation to break the law, 


while the 
with US. 


alternative 
industries 


(competition 
enjoying the low 


costs of a large mass market) might 
seem to rule out a diversified indus- 
trial economy for Canada. 














Products of Canada, 
Limited, Leaside, Ontario 


FRIGIDAIRE IS MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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KITCHENER, Ont Halwig Motors Limited 
LONDON, Ont Stone-Stewart Limited 
NORTH BAY, Ont. Consolidated Electric Shop 
OSHAWA, Ont Hugh Morrison Home App! 
OTTAWA, Ont Federal Appliances Ltd 
SARNIA, Ont. Bayly's Refrigeration 


& Service 


Refrigeration Sales & Service 
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_has free 


Mr. Muir considers the dilemm. 4 
serious One, but he believes it can be 
resolved. There is little reason to 
doubt, he thinks, that Canada an 
achieve both industrial developm :nt 
and freer trade. Our problem is to 
hasten the process. Our first step, he 
thinks, should ‘be a long-run program 
to reduce or abolish excise and sales 
taxes at the manufacturer’s level, 
thereby reducing the disparity be. 
tween consumer prices in Canada «nd 
the United States. The result will be 
a more rational price and tax structure 
for the developing Canadian economy 


OUR SECOND step, he says, should 
be another long-run program to get 
reciprocal concessions in trade, par- 
ticularly from the United States. 
farm machinery industry now has the 
advantage of free access to the U.S 
market and the U.S. industry likewise 
access to our market. Other 
industries could benefit greatly by an 
extension of this principle of “limited 
free trade.” 

Besides its great advantages in re- 
spect of natural resources, this coun 
try has the advantage, according t 
Mr. Muir, of a form of government 
that is designed for, and has actually 
achieved, economic as well as political 
freedom. 


Our 


Lethbridge Report 


LIKE most other parts of the prairies 
the Lethbridge (Alta.) area did not d 
so well in 1951 as it had expected 
What appeared to be the most pro- 
mising grain crop since 1915-16 was 


hit by rain and snow at the wrong 
time, which delayed ripening, halted 


harvesting and = eventually brought 
about a serious lowering of the grades 
Some eight to ten million bushels of 
unharvested wheat had to be left un- 
der the snows of winter, to be salvaged 
in spring if possible. The sugar beet 
crop, also a very heavy one, ran int 
similar harvesting difficulties. 

Senator William A. Buchanan, pub 
lisher of The Lethbridge Herald and 
perennial booster for Southern Alber: 
ta, nevertheless manages to find 
bright spots in the latest of his specia 
annual reports on his area. He admits 
that altogether, apart from the ranch: 
ing industry which never was so pros- 
perous, the farmers of Southern Al- 
berta had a year of upsets and dis- 
appointments. Nevertheless, he »ays 
“most of them are still in a strong 
financial position, and when al! the 
returns from 1951 production are i! 
I am satisfied that nearly all will have 
a cash return equivalent to that of 4 
year ago.” 

A very informative special issue 0! 
The Lethbridge Herald tells us thal 
Lethbridge’s population has rise. 56 
per cent in ten years to almost 23 0 
as a result of the production of 1 irm 
and ranches, the coal mines, ¢ 
and manufacturing. While the H. ra! 
confines itself to hoping that (9° 
weather will justify the familiar a pe 
lation of “Sunny Southern Alberti,” 
reasonable forecast would seem ‘0 
that Lethbridge will see much grvate 
growth over the next ten years as é 
result of the development of industrie 
on the prairies and the strategi a¢ 
vantages offered by Lethbridge «tse! 
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THE MARKET: ALUMINIUM LTD. 


PAST, PRESENT & PROSPECTS 


by George Armstrong 


termed the light-metal age. 
Twenty years ago aluminum was 
velty used in cooking utensils. 
Wiih the growth in the airplane in- 
the use of aluminum sky- 
oct ted. Today it is being used in 
tho. sands of different ways where 
ess and resistance to corrosion 
sentials. In 1930, world produc- 
tik stalled about 300,000 short tons, 
in 40, 865,000 tons and in 1950, 
5),000 tons. The projection of the 
derind curve calls for the consump- 
tion of aluminum to double again be- 
960 and to reach a figure four 
current levels by 1970. 
major competitive advantage 
possessed by aluminum is cost. AI- 
mos! the only metal selling for less 
pre-war, it is cheaper on a 
volume basis than any metal except 


[er CURRENT era has been 


ihe commercial ore—bauxite— 
yecurs principally in tropical regions. 
Getting aluminum from the ore con- 


» sumes a great deal of power: a pound 


of aluminum reqzires 10 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy. Thus, the 
economics of the industry require 
mining in the tropics and transport- 
ing the ore long distances to refineries, 
since there are few hydro-electric 
sites developed—or undeveloped—in 
the tropics. 

We therefore have an_ industry 
haracterized by (1) rapid end sus- 

ned growth, (2) a strong com- 
petitive position, (3) the necessity 
tor heavy cvpital expenditures— and 
icterized usually by heavy fixed 
charges which in the past have caused 

ngs to fluctuate widely. 





\LUMINIUM LIMITED, incorporated 
1 1928, is a holding company con- 
trolling approximately 47 subsidiaries 


countries. Its Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Aluminum Company of Can- 
ida, is the largest individual producer 
1 primary aluminum in the world, 
iccounting in 1950 for about 25 per 
cent of world production. Activities 
of the 47 subsidiaries include mining, 
shipping and transporting of bauxite 


ind other basic raw materials, genera- 
‘ion of hydro-electric power, produc- 
ton of primary aluminum, and fabric- 
‘lon or manufacture of some of the 


\'uminium’s largest investment is 
lter and power plants in the 


sagucnay River Valley of Quebec. 
Tot.’ developed power—virtually 100 
) per .ont owned—is in excess of two 


| Mlhon horsepower. 





610~ located at 








Most of this is 
pshaw, Que. Peribonka will 
40,000 horse-power by early 


Svchting facilities in Quebec are 
Arvida and_ Isle 
'aiine in the Saguenay Valley, and 
it Sv iwinigan Falls, Beauharnois and 
‘uque. Primary ingot capacity 
se plants is about 450,000 
tons per annum, although 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG is Director 
'€ nadian Business Service. 


actual production is dependent on the 
amount of power available. Com- 
pletion of the new power develop- 
ment in Quebec is expected to permit 
full utilization of existing smelting 
capacity and the operation of a new 
smelter of 45,000 metric tons being 
constructed at Isle Maligne. The 
Quebec power and ingot expansion 
program will cost an estimated $90,- 
000,000. 

In the meantime, important new 
developments are taking place in Brit- 
ish Columbia. In January 1951 the 
Aluminum Company of Canada was 
granted the right to develop a power 
site 350 miles northwest of Vancou- 
ver. It is estimated that the 1,600,- 
000 h.p. firm power which can be 
economically developed at this site 
will be capable of supporting a smelt- 
ing capacity of 500,000 metric tons 
of aluminum annually. The current 
construction program will permit the 
generation of 1,000,000 h.p. although 
generating equipment of only 450,- 
000 h.p. capacity is presently author- 
ized. The smelter and townsite are 
being developed at Kitimat. The 
smelter will consist initially of two 
potlines with a total annual produc- 
tion capacity of 83,000 metric tons 
This first stage of the development 
will cost in the neighborhood of $160 
million. 


Raw MaArtTerRIALs: Aluminium’s  re- 
serves of bauxite in British Guiana 
are adequate to supply the existing 
Canadian smelters for 30 years. Sup- 
plies in Jamaica are thought to be of 
about equal size, while lower grade 
deposits are also available in British 
Guiana, the Gold Coast and French 
Guinea. 


FABRICATING Facttities: The larg- 
est fabricating subsidiary is Northern 
Aluminium Company Limited, which 
has three plants in England. Total 
capacity of these three plants is now 
about 135,000 metric tons annually. 

The relative importance of the 
various activities of Aluminium is 
indicated by the percentage of its 
gross fixed assets which represent 
them. Smelting facilities comprise 
38 per cent of the total, power 37 per 
ent, fabricating 13 per cent. mining 

per cent and transportation and 
other 5 per cent. Approximately 82 
per cent of total investment in these 
facilities is in Canada with 7 per cent 
in the rest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 7 per cent in other British 
Commonwealth countries and 4 per 
cent in other countries. 


c 
7 
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FINANCING: The current expansion 
programs are expected to involve ex- 
penditures of some $300 million up 
to the end of 1954, of which about 
$30 million had been spent by mid- 
1951 It is thought that the $112 
million on hand at that time in cash 
and marketable securities and the $65 
million to be received from the British 
Government in unsecured notes, to- 
gether with depreciation allowances. 
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‘See the bank about it!” 


WANT TO TRANSFER money to someone, 
even halr-way around the world ? 
Any branch of any chartered bank in 


Canada will do it for you. 


Every day, all sorts of people are using all 
sorts of banking services . . . making 
deposits, cashing cheques, arranging loans, 
buying or selling foreign exchange, renting 
safety deposit boxes, buying travellers 
cheques, collecting trade bills, arranging 
letters of credit. 

You will find all these and other 
convenient services at any branch of any 
chartered bank. Next time, any time, 


‘see the bank about it”’. 


One of a series 


by your bank 
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Yes. club soda makes any drink more refresh- 
ing. It points-up flavor... but adds no flavor 
‘ of its own. Don’t be satisfied with undepend- 
able tap water! Give your drinks the fine mixer 
they deserve, Canada Dry Sparkling Water, 
world’s finest! Order some: today. 


CANADA DRY 
Sparkling : 
WATER See 

‘The Important 4/504 Your Drink 
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An easy way 
to ask for 
the best 





Call for “Black & White” whenever vou ask for Seoteh. 
Tha a¢ 


will do for vou. 


Blended in the special “Black & White” way this fine 


Scotch has no superior, 


BUCHANAN'S 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY . 
Ihe Secret th in the Blending 


eiMins 
ao 75 Scotch Whisky Distillers 
on Jomes Buchanan & Co. Lid. 


is no better way of indicating that only the best 


By Appointment 
to HM King George VI! 









will be adequate to finance this pro- 
gram without recourse to further bor- 
rowing. The proceeds from the issue 
of 372,205 shares through an offer- 
ing of rights to shareholders in 
October, 1951, are not expected to be 
required to meet presently authorized 
expenditures. It was considered ad- 
visable, however, to add the $23,881,- 
524 derived therefrom to general cor- 
porate funds to be available for work- 
ing capital requirements. 

Capitalization outstanding on com- 
pletion of this financing will consist 
of 4,094,255 shares of no par value 
common — stock. In addition the 
Aluminum Company of Canada has 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
$13,291,225 in preferred stock and 
tunded debt of $148,701,036, while 
other subsidiaries have outstanding 
$4,273,200 in preferred stock and 
funded debt totalling approximately 
$38 million. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS were com- 
menced on the common stock in 1939 
and have been paid regularly since 
then. The rate was $1.60 per annum 
based on the present capitalization, 
with extras being paid in most years 
up to 1948. In that year a total of 
$2.65 per share was paid, in 1949 
$2.70, and in 1950 a total of $3.45. 
During 1951, total payments of $3.55 
per share were made. 

Dividends have always been cover- 
ed by a wide margin, permitting the 
financing of heavy capital expendi- 
tures largely through retained earn- 
Earnings amounted to $8.76 
per share in 1950 compared with 
$7.26 in 1949. Sales in the first 
nine months of 1951 were 27 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding 1950 
period. Higher taxes and deprecia- 
tion charges reduced the gain in net 
earnings to 4 per cent, however, while 
the curtailment of production as a 
result of the power shortage together 
with higher costs caused third quarter 


Ings. 


results to be 16 per cent below the 
third quarter of 1950. Earnings tor 
the full year 1951 are estimated at 
approximately $8.65 a share on the 
larger number of shares now out- 
Standing. A moderate uptrend is 
anticipated for 1952 and continuous 
growth should accompany the addi- 
tions to Capacity now under construc- 
tion 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED, by reason of 
its very cheap power, has lower pro- 


duction costs than any major pro- 
ducer on the continent. Current 
plans will approximately double 


capacity in five years. Ample power 
supplies will probably put Aluminium 
Limited in the magnesium business at 
Kitimat, BC to supply its own needs. 
Longer range plans call for a large 
aluminum plant on the West Coast 
of Africa. Still longer range plans 
call for a plant in Borneo. On the less 
favorable side will be the continuing 
need for large outlays of capital and 
the enforced sale of 1,292,175 shares 
within 10 years by certain 
holders as required by a recent court 
decision in New York. Summariz- 
ing, we would characterize Alumin- 
ium as an unusually good growth situ- 
ation but not free from 
growth pains as yet. 


share- 


necessarily 





















Happy Anniversary 
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a ih BN ad haere 


From Halifax to Victoria, the 
many thousands who have dance 
to the music of Mart Kenney anc 
his Western Gentlemen will want 
to join in congratulating Canada’ 
best-known band leader on his 20t 
Anniversary in the entertainme: 
world. So light! So Smooth! That 
the accolade Canadians reserve 
Labatt’s Anniversary Ale. Fo 
anniversaries and other glad occ 
*Labatt’s Anniversary -\le 






sions, 
with its distinct lightness, Is t 

ideal refreshment. Try this gold 
brew vourself. You'll find a fu 
measure of body and character 1 
every glass and vou'll alwa 

enjos its Spec ial lightness an 
smoothness. John Labatt Limite 


Behn Kebal 


Anniversary 
Ale 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


LONDON CANADA 


att a ek ee 
and Mr. Hugh Labatt’s 50th Anni- 
Tats Ae Ue hk Ae 
CMs tha a hE 
Try it today and you'll know why! 


* The swing ts 
definitely to 
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STUDY AT HOME 
rorA DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey } 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a De 
from the University of London ‘Eng 

attendance at lectures required; o: 
exams to pass. Over 12,500 successe 
London exams 1925-50. Prospectus ! 
G L. Clarke, B.A., Director of Stu 
Dept. OS. 29 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 


Raab his Seti yaa Dab Ey 
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smoking 
mixture 


—. London-Fresh in 
hermetically-sealed tins 
at all better tobacconists 
and department stores. 


ised atcha a i Gastar? oo BIER 


5 Si apt Oa SSD NCEE ORAL REE Bet gt A 





Sohbranie Cigarettes are now obtain- 
particular smokers ubo Cnow am 
the quality lend f a hetter 


SUGAR-GIANT 
GROUND CHERRY 


An entirely new type of 


the popular Ground 
Cherry, but a jumbo in 
ize; richer and sweeter 
Grows from seed the 


first year and produces 





p an abundance of den 
¥ yellow fruits up to 244 
inches in diameter like 

medium tomatoes in 

vusks. Take little garden space. Make 

pies, preserves and marmalades. Quick, 

ves everywhere. Be sure to enjoy this 

P ew fruit in your garden this season 


¢ postpaid 


OUR BIG 1952 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOO 
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SHOULD LOSING GENERALS BE HANGED? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
left free to fight the enemy: it 
there is dual control on all echelons, 
the army cannot be operated to 
advantage. There can, of course, be 
no certainty that in defeat there would 
be a military conspiracy to overthrow 
the political power and to make 
peace; but the German plot of 1944, 
and the part Marshal Badoglio and 
General Ambrosio played in the over- 
throw of Mussolini furnish encourag- 
ing precedents, and it would be pru- 
dent to do nothing to preclude a 
similar event. 

This is not to say that the enemy) 
military, from field marshals down, 
should not be held accountable for 
any crimes they may commit. But it 
should be determined and proclaimed 
beforehand what actions are to be 
adjudged crimes. Breaches of the 
Hague and Geneva _ conventions 
should be punished. We could also 
announce that we would enforce the 
provisions of the Genocide Conven- 
tion, holding any enemy official or 
military officer who contravened it 
criminally responsible. The definition 
of genocide in the convention adopted 
by the United Nations in 1948 in- 
cludes “acts committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a na- 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


under his control? His duty to pre- 
vent and punish such crimes as mur- 
der, rape and looting is recognized in 
Western countries. But the acts we 
should like to prevent—those specified 
in the Genocide Convention, and 
other mass deportations and system- 
atic destruction of particular classes 
and strata of the population of invad- 
ed countries are a different kind of 
act. Orders to commit them come 
down from above, from the national 
government. Previously to World 
War II, it was a good defence for a 
military officer having 
criminally caused the death of civil- 
ians or the destruction of property if 
he could show that he was acting in 


accused of 






TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


aaa a 


compliance with orders of his su- 
periors, it being the first duty of the 
military to obey constituted author- 
ity. In the war crimes trials however, 
this defence was not accepted. 

Ir 1s. or used to be, a principle of 
British Military Law that an order 
has to be lawful to exact compliance. 


SILVER-MILLER 


MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


If acts of genocide are declared un- 
lawful, enemy generals could be held 
to have no duty to obey orders to 
carry them out, in fact would obey 
such orders at their peril. DIVIDEND NO. 9 
The final conclusion is that while 





tional, ethnical, racial or religious ie : I 
3 ; iS it is right to punish the senior com- I 
group.” The offence thus goes beyond . per share has been 
: can \ manders of a defeated enemy if they ent quarter ° 
simple murder of members of the ; st. S52 oer 
group have committed crimes defined by in- sates Peacoat 31s 
- : eed aaah] teeny } tj 952. to shareholders i 
How far should the general be held ee aes Sees from that, : IS the elose of business i 
responsible for crimes committed by impolitic to deny them any other January 18th 2 
s to victor 1 orace- By Ord f the Board 
troops under his command. or by alternative to victory than disgrace i i 
JOHN W. TOVELL, 
troops or police operating in the area ful death H ees 
- resident, 
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BRAIN-TEASER 





POPPING THE QUESTION 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1. Sounds common to Mose i Escamill 
9 
6. There i bit of the ceiling on the de 
sert! (5 
10. This player slides through his 6, no d 
8 


tors melted? (6 
> back of a tram 8 
1 number with something 





11. How Pre 

2. Turn pale 

13. Tempt an 
from the 
It 
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Toronto, On i 
January Sth, 1952. 
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PAUL REVERE 


Accident & Sickness 


Solution to Last 


Wireek's Puzzle 
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+9 Sy 4 am Revere Accident and 
De A s Sickness Policies are 
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Life Insurance Company 


Canadian Head Office: 
King St. E., Hamilton. Phone 8-4296 
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GIBB'S HILL LIGHTHOUSE: Visitors who climb the 185 steps to top of the light- 
house are rewarded by one of the best views of the Islands it is possible to find. 


sé 





GATE'S FORT: Once guardian of Bermuda's shores OLD AND NEW in transportation on Front Street. 


LEISURELY OUTDOOR DINING between swims in South Shore surf on the Terrace at the Coral Beach Club 
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CERMUDA 
HOLIDAY 


Story by Bernice Coffey 


Photographs by Kenneth Roberts 
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LADY RODNEY discharges her cargo of foods’ 


will find a speck on the Atlantic some 
miles off the coast of the U.S. That’s 
muda, and if you haven't been there we feel 
for you. The Island (really a crescent sh 
group of islands) lies on your map almost 
straight line south from Halifax, and its lat 


[ YOU look hard at a map of the world 


corresponds with taat of Charleston, in Sout! 


Carolina. It’s about 1025 miles south-eas 
Montreal, or only three hours flying time 
New York, five hours from Toronto, unde 
hours from Montreal. 

Frankly, we were a trifle sceptical about 
muda. The travel posters, for instance. N¢ 
could be that blue. The white-roofed h 
simply could not be such’ deliciously clear sh 
tints; beaches color of face powder; surf on 
so white; flowers so extravagant. But we’ve 
there, and it’s all true. The Gulf Stream in \ 
Bermuda lies is the ultramarine blue found 
paint box. Houses gleam like newly frosted 
ding cakes. Stately royal palms wave their f 





ved 


ynds 
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FRESH FISH direct from the sea to the consumer. 
In the warm breeze with a sound like silk taffeta. 
PBanooa trees grow in gardens, and everywhere 


flows spill over walls and hedges. Bermuda is 


dea il. 


WW. flew to Bermuda in November ... a month 


B Whe he winter wind grows sharp in Canada. 


, , 50 vas dark when word went around, “There’s 
. oe Be la now!” We looked out as the plane sped 
) 'N to the air field and saw little white houses and 
: g Dui ys that looked from above like a child’s 
g loc And when we emerged from the plane 
: that ud carried us high above the Atlantic, it was 
; ; ike itering a greenhouse—the warm, moist air 
fo ec with blended perfume of growing green 
; s thine. flowers and the sea. 
; . . suppose this business of visitors dropping in 
; 2 On b 


muda really started because of onions. They 
use ) be the Island’s economic mainstay until 
som. smart operators ogled Bermuda's export 
USIoss, bought up the seed supply, planted the 


pseecds in Texas and called the result “Bermuda” 





Mi That was the end of Bermuda’s business 


A BIG ONE THAT DIDN'T GET AWAY: Louis Mowbray, curator of the Bermuda Aquarium 
b. bonefish he has just hauled from the surf. Mr. Mowbray is an authority on Atlantic fish. 


mice, can World Airways 
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CORAL QUARRY: Fabric of all Bermuda buildings. 


and the people turned to the cultivation of visitors 
with results that seem to have been mutually profit- 
able and enjoyable. 

In less strong and self-sufficient hands, Ber- 
muda might easily become over-commericalized 
and spoiled. However, Bermudians are charming 
but strong-minded individuals, cosmopolitan in out- 
look (they’ve been a navy base for centuries, are 
now a crossroads of the world’s airlines), and they 
have no intention of permitting anyone or anything 
to spoil the mature and gracious beauty of their 
tiny land. Everywhere one meets courtesy, hos- 
pitality, high standards of comfort and taste. 

We liked the absence of slums, hot-dog stands 
and bill boards along the narrow winding roads 
that thread Bermuda from one tip to the other of 
its crescent. Laws with teeth in them guard the 
beauties of Bermuda. Important, too, is the high 
level of education and living standards among both 
the white (13,500) and colored (23,500) popula- 
tion. In this prosperous little Island there is no 


begging, no peddling of sight-seeing tours 


, looks over an 11- 


ELBOW BEACH, mecca of swimmers, sunners 


The gentle-mannered people we met on the 
roads greeted us in their soft voices. And we liked 
the feeling, even in small transactions, that off- 
islanders are not regarded as fair game to be taken 
for all that the traffic will bear. The Hon. N.H.P 
Vesey, MCP, summed it up pretty accurately not 
long ago when he said, “We prefer to call them — 
not tourists—but visitors.” 


BERMUDA is as British as tea and crumpets, has 
been ever since the first settlers landed in 1609 
and, in many respects, is a sub-tropical vest-pocket 
edition of England itself. Official designation is 
the “British Colony of Bermuda’, oldest  self- 
governing entity in the British Commonweaitt 
We might add that if vou want to remain in the 
good graces of Bermudians you won’t make any 
rash but mistaken statements about Bermuda be- 
ing part of the British West Indies—a_ thousand 
miles distant and another matter altogether 
Relations between Bermuda and Canada are 
cordial and close. In fact, after the entrv of New- 
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FIRST-HAND NEWS OF 
BERMUDA'S CHARM 


For years the Girvans have made many personal trips 
to Bermuda. Their close and intimate association with Bermuda 
hotels and hotel managers has given them full and extremely 
accurate information on all resorts. When you think of Bermuda, 
Come in and see us for full 


think of Girvan Travel Service. 


details . . . we're located in the Bank of Nova Scotia Building. 


GIRVAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


44 King St. West, Toronto—Phone PL. 4636 


Deemudas 


beautiful waterfront estate 
offers exquisite accomodations 
at moderate rates, and all 
the enjoyable attrac- , 
tions that have ; 


made Bermuda 
famous. : 


pi) ea) 


t RELIEVES ©: 


SIMPLE 


ls 


Mote AY at 


Smith’s Parish, Bermuda 
See Your Travel Agent or 
. Off. 16 W. 55th St. JU 6-3070 





enjoyed by everyone 
but APPRECIATED 
oa by those who know 





Before you say Scotch... 


Say DEWAR’S a 
“Nine.” 2, . | 172! 
‘Dewars: Spec , 
The Finest S otch tustd 
of great ih 
Ha Dewar Sons 
Dieriiicee® 
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SPECIAL 
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EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 











foundland into Confederation there 
were semi-serious discussions in the 
House of Assembly anent the —, 
ity of Bermuda becoming Canada’s 
eleventh province. No wonder Cana- 
dians have a definite feeling of being 
in a country that is very different from 
our own, but not of being a foreigner. 
And many Bermudians have attended 
Canadian private schools and univer- 
sities. 


BLuFF Hon. Harry D. Butterfield, 
MCP (member of the Colonial Par- 
liament), knows Canada better than 
do most Canadians. He fought with 


the Canadian army during World 
War I. It was Sergeant Butterfield 


in those days. “I believe,” says genial 
Mr. Butterfield, “there are plenty of 
Canadians who would like to have the 
job I had then. You see one of the 
young fellows I pushed around in 
those days was Gunner Doug Abbott. 
He wasn't playing around with budg- 
ets and surpluses then.” 


Mr. Butterfield is manager of the 
dignified bank of N. I. Butterfield 
and Son in Hamilton, Bermuda’s 
capital. He holds a law degree from 
Oxford, is a barrister-at-law in the 
Middle Temple in London, and is to- 
day’s link in a chain of Butterfields 
who have been in some kind of bank- 
ing business for nearly a century and 
a half. 
NoR HAVE. the comings-and-goings 
been one-way. We found Canadians 
everywhere—at work as well as at 
play. Richard Toohill is one of them. 
Formerly of Belmont and Inverurie, 
he’s now Managing Director of Castle 
Harbour, St. George and Mid-Ocean. 
No less than 40 members of 
Harbour’s staff call Canada 
Mrs. Edna Watson, MCP, \ 
redoubtable head of the Transport 
Control Board, is Montreal-born. We 
found that the manager of the fabric 
department at A. S. Smith & Son, 
Scottish-born Jack Hamilton, used to 
work for Simpson’s in Toronto. 

Pretty Byllee Lang, who comes 
from Alberta and is a member of the 
Sculptor’s Society of Canada, is a 
window display artist for A. S. 
Cooper & Sons. And of course, the 
popular Bermudiana Theatre group 
which holds torth so successfully at 
Hotel Bermudiana, is an almost all- 
Canadian company. Viola Collins and 
Peggy Mercer, who run Waterloo 
House are both from Vancouver. And 
thanks to Bernice Underhill, superin- 
tendent, Canadian girls have discover- 
ed that they can train as nurses at the 
King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, 
with the result that the nursing staff 
is almost 100 per cent Canadian. 


Castle 
home. 
witty and 


BENIGN climate and beauty have 
drawn many people to this crescent 
shaped group of islands since they 


were first settled by the British in 
1609. Now that they are only a few 
hours away more than 100,000 


visitors arrived in Bermuda last vear, 
and Bermuda has become a _ year- 
round resort. Hotels which used to 
close for several months of the year 
now remain open all year. We were 
there in late November, and the 
weather was glorious. Swimming is 
good all year ‘round. Whenever you 
go, though, better make your reserva- 





the surf, deep water, 
Above, Joan Ridley of Ottawa in Bern 


tion as far in advance as possib 


“ NEVER FAR AWAY from good swimmirg in 


or swimming )00 


ensure the best choice of accommod 


tion at the price you want to pay 
Broadly, Bermuda offers a 
five types of accommodation 


many variations within them—to sui 


the amount of money you are 
pared to spend, the kind of px 
you are, and how you want to 5; 
your time These accommodat 
range all the wav from extreme 
plicity to the most luxurious 
elegant. There are private 

such as the Coral Beach Club anc 
Mid-Ocean Club (reservations art 
ed only through introduction), 


hotels such as the Elbow Beach, Cast 


Harbour, Bermudiana, Bel m< 
Manor . small hotels ... the 
guest house (such 
its atmosphere of a gracious pr 
home) the self-contained f! 
apartment . cottage colonies 
as The Ledgelets and The Reefs 
private homes which take in o! 
two guests. 


as Newstead 


THESE LATTER start at $3.50 per 
(breakfast included) and up, an 
many accommodatio 
self-contained. Standards are 

and even inexpensive guest house 
comfortable. 

ed American 
that dining places per se 
abundant in Bermuda, 
ton, the capital city. 


cases. the 


not other meals. 

Once in Bermuda there is abs 
ly no excuse for not seeing the 
interesting things it has to offet 
you can get about easily. Taxi 
small English cars, are plentiful 
inexpensive. The Transport C 
Board which is responsible for s 
vision of motorcars on the Islar 
hottest spot in the government. 
Evelyn Watson, who heads 
Board, says, “I always wear whit 


blue; but when I get up to spea 
the other members immediate!’ 
red.” At any rate, both price: 


speed limits of taxis on Berm 


hard-packed coral roads are cise 


Tariffs usually are quot 
plan for the revs 
are not «ver- 
outside H. mi- 
Rates q ted 
Bermuda plan include breakfast. bul 
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regulated. Top speed is 20 mil 
hour (fast enough on the narrow 
twisting, walled roads). Rates 


28 cents for the first mile, 14 














eac) additional mile. Or you can 
hire one for the day for $14. The 
ubic itous Bermuda bicycle is perfect 
© for . -htseeing and other leisurely get- 
> ting :bout. Favored by many cyclists 
ist VeloSolex (bicycle fitted with 
) sm. motor), $4.50 a day. Or you 
3 ca re one of the picturesque fringe- 
3 | horse-drawn carriages. Or 
© trax. on ferries that run from one 
nar of the Island to the other. 


ough completely surrounded 
) er Bermudians have learned to 
high regard for it in its unsalt- 
ed te. There is little or no fresh 
under ground and Bermuda 
yn rainfall as its source of 
sup There is no water scarcity, 
kless misuse is frowned upon. 


ini alegre ct 


: | ommon sight in Bermuda to see 
5 »w of a hill smoothed down to 
a ‘ ‘ 

} bedrock, cracks plastered and white- 


d to carry the rain to a cistern. 
[ iter is drinkable. 

\ creat deal of food has to be im- 
! and most of it comes via ship. 
B dian housewives expect to find 
{ fresh meat on the market when 
the Queen or Monarch has 
ed on her way south, a plentiful 
of fresh vegetables when she 
led in on her way north. The 
good, and similar to that ob- 

at home in Canada. 
found that our Canadian dol- 
d excellent purchasing power. 
da is in the sterling area and 
n became accustomed to prices 
n pounds, shillings and pence. 
3 United States and Canadian 
circulates with the same 
s Bermuda’s, and you soon find 
with three kinds of change 
pocket or purse. As for ciga- 
ind other forms of tobacco, 
get all the well-known Amer- 
nds at only slightly more than 
st in the U S. 27 cents a 
Better erties English brands, 
psuch «s Craven “A”, Capstan, Players, 
lable. Liquor is incredibly 


free- 


ice 
ida has many attractions for 
( is—an even-tempered climate 
t sheer enchantment to north- 
a family relationship with- 

British Commonwealth 
the finest beaches in the 
a talent for pampering the 
a relaxed approach to the 
rgotten art of living. 
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PALMS line appro:.ch to church 


WHERE TO STAY IN BERMUDA 


BERMUDA OFFERS accommoda- 
tion tailored to every taste, every 
purse, ranging from glittering hotels 
with hundreds of rooms to modest 
but comfortable houses which take 
one or two guests. All are within 
easy reach of the Island’s attractions. 
Hosts and hostesses at many guest 
houses and hotels entertain at the pre- 


dinner cocktail hour to bring guests 


together. Nearly everywhere guests 
may have breakfast served in their 


room at no extra charge. Hotels and 
guests houses will pack box lunches 
for guests who go sightseeing. 


THE BERMUDIANA. On  out- 
skirts of Hamilton with magnificent 
views of the picturesque harbour. 


THE 2 ) 
HOTEL AND BEACH CLUB 
TUCKER’S TOWN, BERMUDA 


Perfect for a late holiday . . 
most luxurious hotel . . . 


300 rooms... 


The management has just spent 
$1,000,000 in alterations. 275 guests, 
modified American plan (breakfast 
and dinner) $10-$20. 


BELMONT MANOR HOTEL & 
GOLF CLUB, overlooking Granaway 
Deep and the Great Sound. Com- 
pletely refurbished after wartime oc- 
cupation by the RAF, and reopened 
in January. One of the Island’s fin- 
est golf courses. 


CAMBRIDGE BEACHES. Select 
guest establishment comprising old 
Bermuda homesteads and several cot- 
tages of various sizes. Private beaches 
for still water or surf bathing. 75 
guests, $14-$20. 


tality 
pool, 






Renowned for Old 
World charm and hospi- 


- O 
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CASTLE HARBOUR’ HOTEL. 
High on a ridge overlooking Harring- 
ton Sound and Castle Harbour. Com- 
pletely redecorated. Sailing and fish- 


ing from the dock (reached by ele- 
vator!) 475 guests, $14-$21. 
CORAL BEACH AND TENNIS 


CLUB. High on a cliff with Club’s 
fabulous South Shore beach directly 
below. Main house lounge furnish- 
ed with blend of fine antique and 
modern furniture, bar and game 
room. Guest wing and cottages beau- 
tifully appointed. Excellent cuisine 
and service. 82 guests. by introduc- 
tion only. : 


DEEPDENE MANOR. Formerly 
a luxurious private home overlooking 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 








wn beach, indoor 3 


golf, dancing. Professionally 
supervised children’s program. 


Only 10 minutes from airport. 


. Bermuda's 


adjoins Mid-Ocean golf course... 


private beach, pool, all 


ig... 


principal points of interest. 






resort shops. Convenient to 
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GOLF AND BEACH CLUB 
ST. GEORGE'S, BERMUDA 


¢ — 
oF 
sports, danc- 4 
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Nai ay 
RICHARD M. TOOHILL, General Manager Ni 


For Information: YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION, Representative 


47 YONGE ST., TORONTO, PL. 3422 


d Also New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





‘,..here’s a tip—try the NEW Black Horse Ale — 


the finest Dawes Ale in 140 years - 
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i ENJOY A 

: STOP-OVER 






IN NEW YORK 


‘LY LOLONIAL AIRLINES 







® Luxurious Accommodations “Dy fers 
ys yes 
? 
® Full Course Meals 2 
oC je te: 
ee \ y 
® Superb Service SX : 







ROUND TRIP 





FROM MONTREAL FROM TORONTO 


123” 5125° 


VIA AMERICAN OR TCA 


oe a 
mes 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


CANADA U.S.A. BERMUDA 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


VIA CONNECTING FLIGHT 
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THE FAMOUS BERMUDA DOESKIN: Favorite purchase of Island visitors 


BERMUDA 


UNTIL Less than 100 years 
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BERMUDA DIARY} § 
ago, the eye, and they'll look right back \ 
at you. This is one of the finest ci ) 


Bermuda was called the “Gibraltar of 
the West,” and many of the old forts 
are open to visitors. Fort St. Cather- 
ine, recently opened after extensive 
restoration, offers a fascinating trip 
down flights of steps, through a maze 
of galleries or tunnels leading to pow- 
der magazines, and a sensational view 
from above of the sea. In the World 
War II American and Canadian sol- 
diers manned the fort. 

Bermuda is made up of over 150 
coral islands which are divided into 
nine Parishes. Oldest settlement is the 
seventeenth-century town of St. 
George which hasn’t changed much 
since the days when the townspeople’s 
main preoccupation was staving otf 
the forays of Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
pirates and Americans of the Revolu- 
tion. Charming old buildings dot the 
winding lanes, which still answer to 
their original names-——-One Gun AIl- 
ley, Petticoat Lane, Old Maid’s Lane, 
and Shinbone Alley. Here you will 
see Old St. Peter’s, the Parish Church 
of St. George, oldest Anglican 
Church in the Western hemisphere. 

Things to see: The exceptional col- 
lection of old and priceless Wedg- 
wood at A. S. Cooper & Sons in Ham- 
ilton, the capital. Next to the Wedg- 
wood people’s own in England, it is 
the of these mu- 
scum pieces anywhere. Incidentally, 


biggest collection 
the Cooper shop, which is filled with 
china and antique furniture gathered 
from the four corners of the world, is 
in itself of considerable interest. 
Originally it was an old ware- 
house (they still are unable to make 
paint adhere to the walls in spots be- 
cause of the impregnated salt) and 
the floor is the original one of red 
bricks (pink with age) laid in sand. 

At the Aquarium you can Jook 
some of the most beautiful and some 
of the most fearsome fish straight in 


salt 


“ 


lections of colorful tropical fish 
found anywhere. And at the Mus 
youll tind a complete collecti 
the various coral forms; old 
objects carved from native ce 
Boer prisoners-of-war in 1902 
Bostleman’s exquisite drawings « 
found by Dr. William Beebe 


his bathysphere descent — int 


ocean's depths. These drawings \ 


in the National Geog 
then presented to the Museum 
Beebe. Among other interesti 
hibits here—watercolor portrait 
Bermuda’s flowers by Mrs. B 
Packer, an assistant curator 
Museum, who studied her bot 
Kent, Eng. 

Other not-to-be-missed “po 


shown 


toh 


interest”: Leamington Caves, Gibb’ 


Hole, tl 


Garden 


Devil's 
Marine 


Hill Light, 
through the 


Crystal Cave, light at St. David's, th 


Lili perfume factory where th 
delighted to show you how P 
is made from the local flower 


BERMUDA, via which substant 
lar earnings are funnelled it 
Sterling area, has been calle 
show window for Great B 
Hamilton’s Front Street, lined 


side by arcaded shops that f. ce 1 


wharves where the Monarch ; 


Lady boats dock, is a shoppiig 


trict unequalled by many large cil 
It is here that fine china, ar tique 


woolens, cashmeres, the famo 
muda doeskin (made in Er: 
and other fine things, are for s 


the well-lined pocketbook A. S Smit 


& Co., have a superfine lengt!: o! 


cuna at $105 a yard. 
In these shops, too, you 
the magnificently 


men. Bermudian business m¢ 


tailored Berm 
length shorts for both men d \ 









Why not visit our Elbow Beach 
Sand so pink, so easy to reach; 
People so pleasant and you'll go far 


A private beach for you to have fun 


For all activities, you'll find the hub 
At the famous Elbow Beach Surf Club. 





BERMUDA’S 
* Cnty OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
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\ E. R. Hetland, Mer. 
aX Write direct for Booklet ‘'S" 
‘ See Your TRAVEL AGENT 


\\; or U. S. Representatives 
x 4 ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
} 





Book vour 


Spring Holiday 


now 


BERMUDA 


Kingsdale 6984 


a Complete Information 


and Reservations 


NO SERVICE CHARGE 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


R TREET Wwe ORON 





_ GET THE HABIT 
m Try 


SATURDAY 
NIGHT'S 


REESE CS 


Ss 


aye 


“D. | BRAIN-TEASERS 


every week 








in Bermuda with your Yankee dollar. 


And just a few minutes from Hamilton, | 


Y) 
New York * Washington, D. C. 7% 
; Chicago * Boston y 


: Vanagement: J. F. & G. H. Lueas 











the shorts with jacket and tie with 
an air of great chic. Men’s shorts 
come in wonderful shades of brick, 
dark blue, light blue and grey and, ot 
course, tartan. ; 

Proof that Bermudians deal in cer- 
tainties and not probabilities is the 
fact that “Yesterday’s” weather, not 
“Tomorrow's”, is reported in their 
daily newspaper, the Royal Gazette. 

Bermuda’s oldest and most noted 
industry is the growing and exporta- 
tion of Easter lilies. The flowers are 
considered a “by-product” as the big 
volume of business is in the thous- 
ands of bulbs shipped to the US., 
England and Canada each summer 
where they are cultivated in hot- 
houses to supply the demand for 
flowers during the Easter season. 

In Somerset, Bermuda, there is a 
tiny drawbridge, said to be the small- 
est of its kind in the world. Only 18 
inches wide, the draw is lifted like a 
trap door to allow sailboats with tall 
masts to pass through. It connects 
Somerset with the main Island. 

Motor cars must pass a thorough 
inspection before they are licensed 
each year. Upholstery, paint, general 
appearance and mechanical condition 
must meet the standards or a license 
will not be issued. The Government 
has power to regulate appearance and 
colors of cars. 

According to custom, the Bishop of 
the Church of England in Bermuda 
signs official documents with his first 
name and “Bermuda” as his last 
name. Consequently the official sig- 
nature of the Rev. John Arthur Jagoe, 
the present Bishop of Bermuda is 
simply: “John Bermuda.” 


THE QUESTION of what to take to 
wear in Bermuda is a relatively simple 
one. From April to about mid-Nov- 
ember, summer dresses — preferably 
cotton ones—cardigan, pullovers and 
skirts, pedal-pushers or shorts (Ber- 
muda length, which is just above the 
knees), swim suits, beach robe. A 
pair of crepe rubber sole shoes will 
be useful if you plan to really do the 
sights—you’ll be glad of them when 
you clamber over coral rock, go below 
ground in the Crystal Cave, or inspect 
the old forts. A light wrap or stole 
is essential for evening wear. Noted 
at the dinner hour at the Coral Beach 
Club when we were there in Novem- 
ber: light summer dress with knitted 
stole of white wool threaded with 
gold (we saw its twin at the Bermuda 
Shop in Hamilton) .. . a white knitted 
jacket with pearl embroidery around 
the neck, worn by a young bride . 
late day into evening type of dresses 
such as are worn in Canada at this 
time of the year. 

All this applies, too, to relatively 
cooler times of the year—December, 
January, February—except that you 
are unlikely to need the cotton 
dresses. However, whatever time ot 
the vear don’t forget the swim suits. 
Add a simple evening dress or two if 
you plan to be very social. 

The matter of clothes is even more 
simple for men than it is for women. 
Shorts (Bermuda length, gentlemen, 
anvwhere but on the beach unless you 
wish to be spoken to pleasantly but 
firmly by the gendarmes), slacks, 
sports jackets, will see them through 
the day and evening. Dinner jacket 
(white in summer) is useful 
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FOR YOUR BEST BERMUDA VACATION 






... add the fun of a 


FURNESS 
CRUISE 


Choose from two of the World’s most luxurious Siips! 


ss. “Queen of Bermuda’ 
ss. “Qeean Monarch” 


This year, double the fun of your Bermuda trip. Go Furness. Step 


aboard and spend two wonderful days at sea each way in a spark- 
ling, new world of exciting days, glamorous nights. You'll enjoy 
all kinds of entertainment . . . wide decks for sports or sunbathing 
. swimming... dancing, night clubbing and movies . . . spacious, 
comfortable lounges, cocktail bars, delicious food. Every room has 
a private bath. It’s an ideal way to start, and end, the perfect 


Bermuda vacation. 


The superb “Queen” sails every week from New York 
. stay as long as you want in Bermuda. 4-day round 
trip, steamship fare still only $131.25 up. 


EASTER SEASON CRUISES on the “OCEAN MONARCH” 


Something new! During Easter Season use your ship as 
hotel in Bermuda for two or four days . . . plus two days 
at sea each way. Six days, April 5, $157.50 up. Eight days, 


March 22 and April 12, $183.75 up. All sailings are plus 
taxes from New York. 


ALSO SPECIAL CRUISES on the “QUEEN” and the “OCEAN 
MONARCH” TO NASSAU and the CARIBBEAN 


See Your Travel Agent for full information, or 


FURNESS LINES 


315 St. Sacrament Street 


Montreal, Canada 










Next Week in SATURDAY NIGHT 


| ENJOY A BAD HEART 
by Carlyle Allison 


. the moving and optimistic account of the change in outlook 
wrought by a bad heart attack. 
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Keep vour ware be co 
“fas late” Ma 
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% 
Men's “Skyflyte” two-suit 
Aeropack and companion 
bag in Florentine Rawhide. 
* You'll “step out’ in’ style with the 
marvels of McBrine Aeropacking to protect 
your wardrobe en route. No crushed garments 
" 
calling for rush pressing service... Never a worry 
a 
about looking your best when you arrive. That's carefree 7 f; 
travel... the safe, Complete protection that only Aeropacking : 
can provide! And with it goes the McBrine smart styling to q 


proclaim your “good baggage” discrimination wherever 


you go... however you travel! 


You'll always be glad you chose 


3AGGAGE 


BY THE L. McBRINE CO. LIMITED, KITCHENER, CANADA 


Pai 






Ladies’ Aeropack and Train 
Case in Florentine Rawhide 





SE” 
M*BRINE 
BAGGAGE 

MADE IN CANADA 
OTT 
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PLAYING on spacious courses swept by fresh 


sea bree zes. 





CORAL BEACH Club rambling along tree-clad cliff top, features cottage living. 





- { DSi 


LAZING bright shining hours away on 


pink sandy beaches. 





Day after sunny day filled with the joy of living... 
colf, tennis. fishing. sailing, swimming. Night after night 
dancing under star-bright skies. Nothing to spoil the 


perfection of every minute, every hour, spent So happily 


in these delightful. floral Islands. 
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ING, serenely, graciously, where there’s time to be unhurried. 
’ yg ; 








WRITE for your free j 
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ce B 1 book 
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YOU CAN GO THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 





quickly by plane... 372 Bay Sc. to, O 
1 1 le s 1 x i v V 
or leisurely by steamer. I . 
« Bexmud k B la We s\ 
Your lravel Avent 
A 
will make complete i —_— —— 
irrangements for vour \ 
» = ao 
Bermuda vacation 
City Ss aaa TPG jcc 


#E living in the open country is offered by The Ledgelets. at no Cost to you. 


—— a a — =— ———— 
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BERMUDA yds.) and short (4837 yds.) courses. 
— (By introduction only.) 
Belmont Manor and Riddell’s Bay, 


/ . Il et hs ; a 
THE SPORTSMAN'S PROGRAM _ bet in Warwick, are equally famous 


views of the ocean from almost every 
fairway and green. Cards for the lat- 


muda offers nearly every popu- rs Town, boz yne of the world’s 
ciecuateltneasie Mager 5. sh er's Town, boasts one of the ter two may be arranged through 


(): ISIDE of ice hockey, Ber- courses. The Mid-Ocean Club, Tuck- 


ar sport for those who want > »d golf course >signe \ 
beet ep oe ee eee ee renowned golf courses, designed bi hotels or guest houses. Ai dee ae 
0 take an active part or “spectate”: famed Charles Blair Macdonald and 1 full 18 holes and are kept in true 
Gotr: Champs, duffers. or in-be- Seth J. Raynor. Three saipandenieg provid- alti condition. Many major 
tweens, won't miss the opportunity to ed for each hole, providing cham- golf tournaments are scheduled to be 
play over some of Be Sn fine pionship (6121 yds.). regular (5541 held at these courses between now 









Have the summertime 


of your life 
_ this winter / 





You're there in a few pleasant, 
cea hours! Trans-Canada Air 
Lines’ big 4-engined “North Star” 
Skyliners are leaving regularly from 
Toronto and Montreal to speed you 

in complete comfort to these 


world-famous vacation-lands, 


(sk your Travel (gent. He'll tell you 
how quickly and easily you can “step into 
summer” this winter. He'll be glad to 
help you plan — and to arrange 
reservations. accommodation and 
other details without obligation. 


Or see your nearest TCA Office. 


TRANS - CANADA 


International . Trans-Atlantic 
Transcontinental 





YU," Wes 


BERMUDA * NASSAU -« JAMAICA + BARBADOS 
TRINIDAD * FLORIDA 





and April. Also, at St. George's is the 
sporty and picturesque _ nine- iol 
course of the St. George Hotel. 


TENNIS: Bermuda’ Lawn _ Tennis 
Club’s five en-tout-Cas courts at © ep. 
nis Stadium, near Hamilton, are a aj). 
able to visitofs at moderate cha ge 
($1 per person). Charlie Ward, the 
professional, will play with yo. jj 
you lack a partner. There are many 
private courts, and all large hotels 
and many resort colonies have their 
own courts. The Coral Beach and 
Tennis Club, situated on the south 
shore of Warwick, extends its ameni- 
ties to visitors who are introdiiced 
by members. 


BoaTING: Yacht racing in the var ous 
classes takes place year round. 


FISHING: Some 500 species of fish 
inhabit Bermuda waters, and provide 
excellent year-round sport. Boats for 
deep-sea trolling, accommodating up 
to six people. may be chartered for 
$50 a day, tackle provided. For par- 
ties of more than six the daily charter 
rate is increased by only $5 a head 
per extra person. The Priscilla. an 
85-foot power cruiser, goes out ever 
Wednesday at 10 a.m. from Hamil. 
ton Harbor for a day of bottom fish- 
ing along the outer reefs, returning 
about 6 p.m. Charge is $8 per per- 
son, with lines and bait prov ded 
The Bermuda Trade Developme 
Board sponsors The Bermuda Game 
Fishing Tournament from April t 
November and a_ special Bermuda 
Chub and Bonefish Tournament trom 
November to March. Both tourna- 
ments are open to all amateur fist 
men and limited only to specified fish 
taken with rod and reel. Many valu- 
able prizes are awarded for top 
catches. There are no fees involved 
Forms, full information on rules, can 
be obtained from the Sports Director 
of the Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda (tele 
phone 2983 or 3092). 
SAILING: Fully equipped yachts with 
experienced local pilots will pick yo 
up either side of Hamilton Harbo 
give vou a sail so beautiful, so pleas 
ant you'll never forget it. (Rates $!- 
a half day, $22 a day for parties up 
to six.) Both sail and speedboat 
also for hire by hour or day. 


SWIMMING, SUNNING, LOAFING § 
bow Beach Surf Club have their ow 
beach, as does Cambridge Be che 
in Somerset and The Reefs in South 
ampton. For Coral Beach, which px 
vides surf bathing and fashio able 
sun tanning, you must be a mc ibe 
or be introduced. Elba Beach, | igel 
has an attractive setting and sur 
beach, and a reasonable tariff. Vos! 
of the large hotels have fine »wim 
ming pools or beaches ava able 
There are besides hundred © 
beaches of smooth sand, or sec uded 
little coves. 


SPECTATOR SPORTS: Cricket the 
national sport and matches are pia) 
ed Thursdays and Sundays. * iv 


and rugby during February, ° [ar 
and April. Horse racing takes plas! 
at Shelly Bay in fall and winte (th 
small hill that used to hide the g \ingy 


on in the back stretch of the trast 
was removed last summer). 
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, GRAFT, CORRUPTION, DEMOCRATS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 
is pe. ona grata with the CCF to go 
to Revina for a favor than for a Lib- 
‘eral c: Conservative lawyer. That is 
one.’ the reasons so many law firms 
mak: -ure that, mixed with prominent 
Cons :vative, are prominent Liberal 
part s 
Bur there is a difference between 
hirins a lawyer who is a friend of 
‘the perty in office and the office hold- 
| J ers a epting bribes for special favors. 
ES And is that latter aspect of the 
Fpicturs that is disturbing the Amer- 
Fican nation today. 
Th revelation of graft and corrup- 
tion «| Washington is having the wid- 


est kind of political repercussion as it 
‘might well have. It lessens, serious- 
ly, tho chances of President Truman 
running again, and if he runs, getting 


) re-elected. It is true that there are 
other factors, imponderables, which 
may change the whole picture before 
the Americans vote this year. 

d One of the factors is war. “Should 

n Russia go to war in the next few 

months, mink coats, whether received 

at wholesale prices or for free, will 
look pretty small. Cross currents in 
this vast and varied country can 
change the whole political atmosphere. 


d + One of those may come as a result 
1 of President Truman’s designation of 
12 an Ambassador to the Vatican. One 
t sneed only recall the campaign of Ku 
la Klux Klanism when Al Smith ran for 
m President in 1928 to see how a reli- 


gious issue can rip the U.S. And 
ight now the issue of the appointment 


sh & of an Ambassador to the Vatican is 
U- bubbling all over the country. You 
op fF can't tell from newspapers what is 
d. going on in the nation’s mind for so 
an fF mixed is this country, so great is the 
or PPegtear offending any group that no 
nt PP accu picture can be given. 
le But assume there is no war before 
November. Assume the U.S. gets 


Ove! tough hurdle of the appoint- 
ment of the Ambassador to the 
ou Natic without a deeper political 
assue being created. Then there is 
as ®@ver\ ‘cason to guess that unless there 


- is a istic housecleaning at Wash- 
? & angton. with no whitewash of sacred 
are Democratic cows, the Republicans 

Mill {ke over the responsibility of 
Olfice ‘or the first time since Herbert 
Hoo. was defeated by a former 
— Goveror of New York State, a per- 





$onab. man named F. D. Roosevelt. 


* pu MERICAN people are long 
 Peepulte They will go along with a 
s - rupt administration. Then 
, ene suddenly revolt in a manner 

Bhat es no doubt as to their will. 





p Remer der Jimmie Walker, the mayor 
. [et Nev York? Not many New York- 
“BP F's the cht his was a pure administra- 
ut Jimmie Walker was an at- 
Pactiv. personality. City hall was like 
|? vast .audeville stage and the peo- 
Pe ov it were good for an almost 


P 
pails gh. 











y 
cv fey The came the depression. Cor- 
ren FYptio vas no longer funny. Times 
lace Pere n. A wisecrack did not pro- 
the Mee’® & onswer to graft. And Jimmie 


N alke Democrat that he was, and 
Demo. at as the voters were and 
went out like a light. 

Are the American people as a 





whole in the mood today that New 
Yorkers were when Fiorella La 
Guardia, Republican - Fusion candi- 
date, was elected as mayor to clean 
out the stables? 

There are all kind of signs that the 
Americans are in the same kind of 
mood today they were in when they 
tossed the remnants of the Walker 
crowd out on their ears. 

The election of a man with vir- 
tually no public record, Rudolph Hal- 
ley, as President of the Council, in 
New York city a few weeks ago, 
against the Tammany and other Dem- 
Ocratic machines is a sign. 

These are serious days for the 
Americans. Casualties are high in 
Korea. Taxes are high. And in the 
midst of all this and inflation, along 
comes a gang of politicians who dish 
out tax favors for those who know 
how to give presents of mink coats 
and trips to resorts and race tracks 
and commissions on the purchase of 
a plane and all the rest of the boodle 
that comes from no sense of public 
morality. 


We CanapiaAns should not forget 
another thing. It is that Senator 
Fulbright, Representative King, are 
all Democrats. This reporter knows 
of no case where a Canadian elected 
politician has dug deep to reveal cor- 
ruption in his own party in the same 
way. The Fulbright and RFC case 
is comparable to the chairman of, let 
us say, the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, un- 
earthing scandals to reflect on Liberal 
Cabinet Ministers. 

Part of the reason is the lack of 
party discipline in the U.S. Another 
is that the men in office are elected 
for fixed periods. No vote of lack 
of confidence can force a change of 
Administration here. But Canadians 
ought to give the American politician 
credit for, in the midst of all this ter- 
rible mess, putting the nation ahead 
of his own party’s welfare at the 
polls. 

There is another result of the reve- 
lations at Washington. All this 
strengthens Senator Taft’s chances to 
get the Republican nomination for 
Presidential candidate. For the regu- 
lars in the GOP like Taft. They like 
him because they know him and he 
knows them. An outsider, like Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, will get the votes 
at the Convention in proportion to 
his chances of winning an election. 
But if what is now being unearthed 
at Washington is only a beginning, 
then it would not need a personality 
as attractive as Eisenhower’s to defeat 
the Democrats. Taft could do it. 
And if by Convention time the Demo- 
crats are still weaker, then the chances 
of Eisenhower become slighter. 

The American people are disturbed. 
They are now, unwillingly, the lead- 
ers of the free world. The new prob- 
lems involved, the new outlays, the 
curtailments, the headaches are not ot 
their wishing. And to top it all the 
evidence of cheap chiselling grows 
worse almost daily. 

If the Democrats are tossed on 
their ears into the ashcan next 
November, no onlooker need be sur- 
prised 
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TRAINING FOR 


LEADERSHIP 


The Canadian Services Colleges (Royal Military College and Royal 


Roads) provide standard university edueation in Arts and Engineering 


and specialized training for commissioned officer rank in the Navy, 


Army and Air Force. 


The object is to produce men with the mental and physical qualities 


necessary for intelligent leadership in military or civilian life. 


FEES 
$580 in the first year and $330 in 
subsequent years (both amounts 
residence and 


include — tuition, 


uniforms). 


... With opportunity to earn up 
to $600 on training courses each 
summer with board. lodging. and 


clothing provided. 


There are many opportunities for 


entrance scholarships. 


APPLICATIONS 


for the term commencing Septem- 
ber 1952, are now being received. 
Candidates must have requisite 
University Senior Matriculation 
(or equivalent) standing generally 
accepted for entry to science faeul- 
ties of Canadian Universities, and 
have reached their sixteenth but 
not their twentieth birthday on 
the first of January preceding 


entrance. 


Applications must be received not later than April 30, 1952. 
For full details apply to 


The Registrar, 


Dept. E1 
a Royal Roads, 
e? Victoria, B.C. 


The Registrar, 
Dept. E2 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 


THE CANADIAN SERVICES COLLEGES 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


Al eed 


VACATION 
Us 


ALPINE INN 


Ste. Marguerite, Que. 








THE 





Only hours drive from Montreal 
a first class hiqhway 
Urite to Cardy Hotels - Ste. Adele Que 


Hotels 





Cardy 


BEAUTIFUL 


IN THE LAURENTIANS 
. o 
WHEN‘: 
Puta stay at Atlantic Citv’s Dennis 
on vo this year. For 
Stop-over, IN any sea- 
son. vi id just being here ever 
so pleasant. Add » that the salty 
DreeZzes vay crowds, the endless 
showplaces and sights-—and you'll 
Dewi! sec WHY vou viust come 


down. Maybe soon? 





7a WIN 


ardwalk at M.chigi 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Writ tk one to servations 






a GOOD ENVELOPE 
is a GOOD SALESMAN 


and National Paper 


Goods envelopes mak 
ra good Irttle sales 
rie on the road 


with no commissions of 
‘xpense accounts 
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OUR NEWS 


by R. A. Farquharson 


REUTERS’ CENTURY by Graham Storey 


Clarke, Irwin —$2.25 
NEWS SERVICES have come a long 
way since Paul Julius Reuter organ- 
ized a pigeon post a century ago to 


expedite financial news. This service 
is now the Reuter Trust, owned co- 
operatively by the press of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand 
and India. The word Trust in this 
case means that all parties have agreed 


that Reuters’ at no time shall pass 
into the hands of any one group or 
faction; that its integrity, — 


ence and freedom from bias shall ¢ 
all times be fully preserved. 

Though every despatch in its long 
history hi is been signed by the name 
of the agency, Reuters’ has remained 
impersonal, something just taken for 
granted by the mewspaper reader. 
Now Graham Storey, in “Reuters’ 
Century”. has provided the human 
side of the long struggle to build an 
impartial tree not only of 
ownership bias but tree of the na- 
tional bias which has made so many 
of the national news services suspect 
us national propaganda. 

The book is important to the reader 
read a newspaper in- 
It is particularly important 
anadians because through The 
Reuters’ and Asso- 
almost all the 
anadians get 

In the days betore Reuters’ adopted 
the high code of the Reuters’ Trust, 
there Were times when the agency was 
being the propaganda 
mouthpiece of the British Govern- 
ment. There were times when Cana- 
dian newspapermen were Suspicious 


of Reuters. Perhaps this all 


service 


Who strives to 
telligently. 
to ¢ 
Canadian 
ciated Press provide 


world news ¢ 


Press, 


accused of 


started 


when in 1893 Reuters’ agreed without 
consulting Canadian papers that Can- 
da came within the Associated Press 


sphere of influence 


In 1919 a British and Cana- 


joint 


government 


scheme to bring the 


dian 





—''With Rommel! in the Desert 


H. W. SCHMIDT 


FROM ABROAD 


first Reuter service to Canada stirred 
up a crisis with The Canadian Press 
which led to a battle over the whole 
question of government subsidies. 
This had the happy result in Canada 
of getting rid of Canadian Govern- 
ment subsidies to CP. It had the un- 
fortunate result, too, of creating Cana- 
dian resentment against Reuters’ 
which is now entirely forgotten. 

News services provide such a large 
proportion of the news carried in 
Canadian papers that the integritv of 
the service assumes a far greater im- 
portance than the integrity of any one 
newspaper. Fortunately for Canada 
the three services that unite in supply- 
ing the bulk of news to Canadians 
all realize the dangers. All three serv- 
ices avoid political, and national alli- 
ances and strive for impartiality and 
accuracy. 


Rommel: German View 
by Kim McIlroy 
WITH ROMMEL IN THE DESERT — 
Schmidt—Clarke, Irwin—$3.00 
FIELD-MARSHAL Erwin Rommel, Nazi 
Germany’s best-known wartime gen- 
eral, emerges from this account by a 
member of his staff as perhaps as 
great a military 
Desmond Young, 
perfect as a man. 
Schmidt, a South African who be- 
came Rommel’s aide and very 
close to him during a good part ot 
the North African campaign, observ- 


ed his boss closely 


by H. W. 


hero as he was to 
but something less 


Was 


and presents his 
ideas candidly. * 

He sees the Marshal as not nearl\ 
the daring, IMaginative tactician of 
Young and Hollywood, but as a 
sound soldier who planned carefully 
and then simply wouldn't accept 
excuses from his subordinates if plans 
He tells of Rommel commit- 
ting the extraordinary and unpardon- 
able military giving orders di- 
rect to lower formations, often in the 


failed. 


sin of 


midst of battle and to the complete 
confusion of his commanders. 

One interesting revelation is that 
the romantic “Desert Fox” legend 


didn’t spring up by accident, but was 
carefully built by two PR men at his 
headquarters, who kept the general 
amply supplied with photographs of 
himself to send along with replies to 
his fan mail, which invariably 
answered. 

Schmidt spends only half his book 
personally with Rommel in the des- 


Was 


ert. The rest is an account of tront- 
line infantry fighting in Africa. 
Still, Rommel is the key figure, and 


much new light is shed on him as a 
soldier and a man. He felt, for exam- 
ple, that the key decision that lost the 
war in Africa was that to invade Crete 
rather than Malta. In his opinion, it 

was the .88 flak gun, adapted to anti 
tank work, which kept the Afrika 
Korps in the fight for as long as 
they stayed. 
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—''King's Arrow"’ 


JACKET DESIGN 


Deft and Daft 


ary Lowrey Ross 


NTS KEEP OUT—by Ogden Nash—Mc- 
and & Stewart—$3.50 


iORT WALK FROM THE STATION — by 


lis McGinley—Macmillan—$3.50 
NY PARENTS will find that they 
read some of these verses in 
hooks of mine,” writes Ogden 
in the preface to his newest 
cuon, “Parents Keep Out.” “I 
not apologize. Anybody who 
read previous books of mine is 
spasser in this one.” 
tually most children who have 
made the acquaintance of Poet 
have already trespassed freely 


olumes borrowed from their par- 


for any child who is old enough 
id is instantly at home in the 
anarchy where rules of syntax, 
and spelling are simply thrown 
voard. As a result junior audi- 

looking for a brand-new 


iden Trashery of Ogden Nashery” 


be disappointed in the present 
ne, since most of the poems here 
reprinted from “Family Albun” 
earlier collections. 


he demand for Ogden Nash is of 


inexhaustible and with pub- 
\ pressing hard the poet can 

be blamed if he fills out each 
volume with generous helpings 
previous collections. To be sure 
Nash continues to produce new 
lers along with the old. His ear 
| so acutely tuned to regional 
ions that he can rhyme Pegasus 
fexas, and he is still capable of 
skylarking inventions as, 
ere rosy as pippins and twice as 
ircular, 

perpendicular but pippindecu- 
if. 
re are enough of these novel- 
“Parents Keep Out” to indicate 
oet Nash is as deft and daft as 
r Was—though not quite enough 
ufy an entire new volume. Mr. 
himself hasn't been too often to 
ell. But it is beginning to look 
ugh his publishers had. 


is McGINLEy’s light verse fol- 
a more formal pattern than 

Nash’s. Though often  brilli- 
funny she is never convulsive, 
she rarely sacrifices grace to 
for the sake of an end-rhyme. 
McGinley’s preference, as she 
admits in her preface to “A 


Short Walk From The Station” is for 
the normal. Her theme is the life of 
a contented suburbanite in a happy 
suburb and she writes affectionately 
of the community she calls Spruce 
Manor, 

“I know a village full of bees, 

And gardens lit by canna torches, 

Where all the streets are named for 

trees, 

And people visit on their porches. 

It looks haphazard from the shore, 

Brown flickers build there. But I'd 

not 

Willing, I think, exchange it for 

Arcadia or Camelot.” 

Mrs. McGinley is as observant as 
she is indulgent, however, and can 
write about life in the suburbs with 
a wit and precision that remind one 
occasionally of Jane Austen describ- 
ing the goings-on in Bath. Her verses 
are fresh, friendly and expert, without 
a touch of folksiness. Poetess Mc- 
Ginley’s inspiration may be suburban, 
but her approach is_ unfailingly 
urbane. 


The Last Twist 


by John Yocom 
KING'S ARROW — by Joseph Patrick — Long- 
mans, Green—$4.25 

THE AMERICAN Revolution has been 
a backdrop rung down for so many 
historical novels—good, bad, indiffer- 
ent—that we believed a fresh plot 
angle could not possibly be developed. 
It seems one was left—the revolution- 
ary period at sea, followed through 
the eyes of a young Scot working a 
smooth pitch of smuggling on behalf 
of colonial merchants. It was New 
England business against the English 
Crown. 

This is a refreshingly new tale, full 
of lively pursuits and sea fights, ro- 
mantic overtones, lustily humorous 
interludes. 

The young medical student has 
been pressed into the Royal Navy, 
deserts at Martinique, finally lands in 
New England, sticks around until the 
1770 Boston Massacre. It’s the old 
backdrop but first-book-author Pat- 
rick puts a new bunch of players 
before it in a new plot twist. 


Writers & Writing 


@ Author of boys’ stories, Jack 
HAMBLETON, among other things in 
his past, did considerable hunting in 
Siberia—wolves and wild dogs; moun- 
tain goats in Hawaii and shark fish- 
ing. 


@ MarsH JEANNERET is co-author 
of a successful history text, “The 
Story of Canada”, which has gone 
into 130,000 copies since its publica- 
tion two years ago. Now a French 
edition is being published under title 
“Notre Histoire”. 


@ Is that amiable fisherman, Pro- 
fessor JoHN D. Robins, writing an- 
other book? Just a whisper, we pass 
on to you. 


@ Canadian book-buyers will be 
happy to learn that the late HARRY 
BATSFORD, chairman and managing 
director of B. T. Batsford Ltd., a 
firm of booksellers and publishers of 
London, Eng., established 108 years 
ago, will be succeeded in the firm by 
his nephew, BRIAN BatsrorD.—Rica 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 


MARRIAGE BLUEPRINTS 
FOR TODAY'S YOUTR 


by Margaret Ness 


. T HARDLY seems cricket to speak of divorces 
and marriages in the same sentence. Like the 
story of a cynical railway that gave away a 

one-way ticket to Reno with every two tickets 
to Niagara Falls : 

But the growing rate of divorces* and separa- 
tions is making young couples face up to the special 
difficulties in today’s marriages. As Rabbi Abraham 
Feinberg of Holy Blossom Temple in Toronto 
points out, the pressure of life today has created 
confusions which “breed serious emotional, psycho- 
logical and economic handicaps to successful 
marriage.” Young people realize a need to pre- 
pare themselves; but parental pre-marriage advice 
is no longer sufficient. Things aren’t the same as 
when Mother and Dad married 

Then, for one thing, the young couple bought 
their own home; no moving in, either of free or 
forced choice, with the family. The young wife 
gave up her job and remained at home; there 
weren't many career-and-marriage wives. Pleas- 
ures were found in the home and with friends; 
outside entertainment wasn't so widespread 


Says Rabbi Feinberg: “We are the darlings of 


the machine age and expect blessings to come to 
us IN a convenient package. Wedded life cannot 
l 


be handed down to us like a finalized movie 


Today's young couples must squarely face the 
complexities of married life. Even to deal com- 
petently with buving a house, with down payments 
and mo ith the best tvpe of insurance 


for their 





needs—with household budget- 
ting—even these economic problems need expert 
counselling Then there are the psychological, sex 


and 


religious aspects of marriage. For each couple 
to seek professional help on their own, in each 
field, would involve too manv hours and too much 
money. The solution? Group counselling. 
Marriage counselling Is a comparatively new 
dea. But as one young man told me at a marriage- 
counselling course, “You study for any kind of 
job you're taking. So whv shouldn’t you study 
for marriage?” More and more, couples who are 
serious in their determination to make “a go” of 


their marriage are demanding such courses—and 





getting them 
IF you attend the lectures sponsored by the 
Extension Department of the University of Ottawa, 
vou have to be serious. The course, as conducted 

a number of parish churches across the Do- 
minion, runs t ine night a week from 8 p.m. to 
nine-ish, for 15 weeks. And you do homework, 
oo. You fi questionnaire after each lesson. 
This t focus attention on what has been 
discussed 5 lelp the priest with any 

At St. Pete Church in Toronto, Father fF 
Stone has t successful classes for the past 
five ears. H I Ouples present the night I 
itt | A YECAUS triends had taken 
t \ { s TY 

] Un Ottaw would ppear to be 
° 4 vatlable Can 


the pioneer in Canada in this field. True, the 
YMCA and the YWCA give some instruction in 
their SO-ED programs. And the Neighborhood 
Workers do individual, non-denominational coun- 
selling in their work with families. But marriage 
counselling—where engaged couples come together 
for serious study of the problems of marriage— 
is really a new venture. And rightly, the churches 
are taking the initiative. But most of them are 
still experimenting. You don’t evolve the perfect 
marriage-counselling course at the drop of a hat. 

So far as I know, the only actual course in 
printed form is that issued by the University of 
Ottawa's Extension Department. Any clergy may 
obtain the course and conduct classes. Or indi- 
viduals may take it by correspondence. To date 
the course has been requested in the U.S., Europe, 
Asia and Australia. Last year, the number of 
courses given in Canada alone, in discussion 
groups, totalled 3,505. 

Individual Protestant ministers have evolved 
their own marriage-counselling courses. A pioneer 
—and very successful—Pre-Marital Clinic was 
conducted from 1945 to 1949 by the Rev. D. B. 
Macdonald while ministering in a United Church 
in Saskatoon, Sask. The course was limited to 250 





ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION: Father Stone of St. Peter's, Toronto, chats with a few of his engaged couples 


each year; was 2/2 hours long, once a week for 
five weeks. It was based on Sidney E. Goldstein's 
five bases of marriage (as developed in his “Mar. 
riage and Family Counselling’—McGraw-Hil/)\— 
psychological, legal, economic, physical, ethic..|— 
and—-spiritual. Lined up as Speakers were a medi- 
cal doctor, a lawyer, a Home Economics teacher 
at the University, a sexologist specialist at the 
Normal School, and Dr. R. S. Laycock of the 
Psychology staff at the University. So interested 
was Dr. Laycock that he wrote about the experi- 
ment for SATURDAY NIGHT. 

In Creston, BC — population then 2,000 — the 
Rev. B. F. Ennals read Dr. Laycock’s SATUR a) 
NicuT article and promptly organized a similar 
course. Forty registered. When he moved to New 
Westminster, he continued course. He believes the 
chief result is the organization—rather than ad 
vancement—of a group’s thinking. 

In Toronto, the Rev. E. J. Tucker of Ang) car 
St. Mark’s West Toronto church started a course 
in Christian Marriage about four years ago: is 
conducting another this year, with an average o! 
more than 60 parishioners and their friends attend. 
ing the five or six lectures. Another course 11 
Christian Family Life has been held annually for 
married couples. 


Mr. TUCKER points out most emphatically tha 
he does not feel that marriage counselling courses 
are the whole answer. They do meet a need and 
young couples are eager to come. But he believes 
their real value lies in the revelation of how muc} 
there is to Christian marriage and that the priest is 
to use a colloquialism, “hep” to the problems 
Thus the courses make a contact for later, ind 
vidual counselling in the quiet of the parish stud) 

Most of the churches at top level are now tak- 
ing a hand. The Church of England in Canada 
seems farthest along with plans. A recent corre- 
spondence survey in its dioceses gave an encourag 
ing “go-ahead” signal. Last November, in a three- 
day National Institute on Marriage Counselling 
26 clergy and laity met with specialists “to think 
through the implications”; with the result that the 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS OF MARRIAGE 


: Don’t live beyond your income. 

'; Don’t demand that your mate or marriage be perfect. 
: Forget the honeymoon complex. 

: Don’t sacrifice courtesy to familiarity. 
5: Share all responsibilities. 


; Never try to make your partner jealous. 
'; Don’t nurse resentment to avoid a quarrel. 
: : Keep business irritations out of the home. 
i : Respect your mate’s individuality. 
i ‘4; Eliminate from your mind the possibility of divorce as an “escape 
r : clause”; marriage must be regarded as permanent. 
—RabBBi ABRAHAM FEINBERG 
. Sauuevs s \eeneeneeeseescesecccccscccosceccnccunsccsscscscescsceccccescscncescssascuscceusceussessscuscassescesescnsesseseesssessencssess® 
- » Angican Church feels its first step counselling to its individual ministers. 
. is, cot to set up clinics for large The University of Ottawa came 
groups but to prepare its priesthood to into the marriage counselling field as 
. COF with the present problems. the direct result of a movement in 
i. [he next move is to have meetings Montreal, back in 1938. There, the 
A for the clergy at Diocesan level, to Young Christian Workers took as 
- help the individual clergy to diagnose their year-theme, the family and mar- 
—and find answers to—these prob- riage preparation. Associated with 
lems Already there is a complete the YCW’s was Father André Guay. 
kit’ of 25 pamphlets — Canadian, The group decided too many young 
es British and U.S.—drawn from the people didn’t have the spiritual and 
1d best obtainable on the whole subject intellectual approach necessary in a 
es of marriage. These have been placed truly Christian marriage. 
ch with every rural Dean to be passed The outcome was the much _ pub- 
i. | around among his clergy. licized “hundred marriages.” These 
s The United Church of Canada is couples received special instruction; 
j. BF mid-way through a two-year testing were “prepared” for marriage. This 
{\ period of a program on “Training for was a sort of “showcase” for the 
ke Christian Parenthood.” This, of YCW but it didn’t end there. The 
da course, includes marriage counselling. YCW’s organized _ conferences, 
re- A “kit” of pamphlets is already as- forums, closed retreats for engaged 
49 sembled. Now available, too, are two couples. Then they started marriage- 
ge. basic libraries ($10 and $25) for preparation courses. 
ng purchase by individuals or groups. 














And the Committee is also working 
on lines of establishing a National 
- Marriage Guidance Council which, 
4 they hope, will work along with other 
| denominations and agencies. 

} Tbe First Unitarian Congregation 
of Toronto held a six-lecture Mar- 
Sriage Education Institute last Fall. 
HWhile slanted to newlyweds, it was 
open to all. The first meeting drew 
“jabout 40—from teen-agers to ma- 
Btrons. Lecturer was Dr. J. D. Parks, 
Organizing Director of the Canadian 
Menta) Health Association. 


RABB! FEINBERG is a crusading mem- 
saber of his faith. He says: “The di- 
Pyvorce «ate among Jews has probably 
not ye reached the proportion among 
@other segments of the population. 
ieless, it is on the increase. In 
maintain, so far as that is 
the traditional stability of 
ish family, I believe marriage 
ba ing should be projected and 
elven ‘ll trial.” 
m@ Cha ccteristically he started off last 
all Wi a bang—invited Dr. Parks 
Mo spe s to the Temple’s Sisterhood 
mad ler jointly to occupy the pulpit 
maf day Evening Service. From 
€ kun and favorable response he 
@ play ing further steps to establish 
—pervanent and larger program. 
hers he leads, other Jewish com- 
unit... will probably follow. 
Neier the Presbyterian Church in 
anac. nor the Baptist Conference 
mas a yet undertaken a course in 
marri counselling. The Presby- 
flan Church has a handbook on 
Mseful marriage information for its 
lergy but leaves the decision of 













eenh 


yples. 








But these were available only to 
those who could attend. Other cities 
and towns heard about the idea and 
wanted help. Father Guay was now 
on the staff of the University of 
Ottawa and suggested a marriage 
course. The Extension Department 
studied the problem and organized 
its own Marriage Preparation Service, 
in strict collaboration with the 
YCW’s. After two years of field 
work and study, the Department pub- 
lished the course now in such exten- 
sive use in Roman Catholic centres. 

Many ministers give marriage 
counselling in less formal and more 
individual ways. Some devote a 
number of periods with their Young 
People’s groups to such discussions; 
others, like the Rev. Homer R. Lane 
of Saskatoon, arrange to meet young 
couples, privately, three or four 
times before the wedding, to talk in 
a friendly informal way about the 
meaning of marriage. 

Even with the churches taking up 
the idea of marriage counselling, there 
will probably be no complete uni- 
formity of teaching even within one 
faith. For individual ministers will 
tackle the problem according to their 
own methods and to suit the com- 
munity they serve. Some may even 
not fall into line at all. I met one 
such Presbyterian minister. He told 
me, with a twinkle, that he used to 
conduct such courses until he dis- 
covered the young people knew more 
than he did. 

So you get both viewpoints. And 
whether marriage counselling in toto 
is a new education fad or will prove 
its worth—time alone will tell. 
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LUXURY HAND LOTION 


To keep your beauty well in hand 
Elizabeth Arden presents her famous 
Luxury Hand Lotion in two beloved 
fragrances. In either Blue Grass-blue, 
delightfully scented in this famed fragrance, 

or perfumed with June Geranium in a 

delicate pink ... this creamy, non-sticky 

Hand Lotion is lovely to use. 


Use it freely as an all-over LOTION from head to 


SO SOOTHING ...SO SMOOTHING... 
SO EXTRA PROTECTIVE 


é 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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<a ALL LIQUOR COMMISSION: STORES 





EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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EATONS 


This month, the NEWS IS PRINT... 


ageless, frankly feminine prints for north or south, 


day or dark... 


in exquisite colours and fragile fabrics. 


You'll find an enchanting collection, now, at Eaton's. 


ORDER 


OFFICES 


FROM 


COAST 





TO 


COAST 


BERMUDA’S HOTE.S 


CONTINUED FROM PAG! 23 
Harrington Sound, now a deluxe re. 
sort. 35 guests, $13-$16. 


ELBOW BEACH SURF BEA: H 
One of Bermuda’s best equipped re- 
sort estates. Private beach on the 
magnificent South Shore, — tenis 
courts, golfing privileges, danc ny 
Gay, lively. (320 guests). $15 n ini- 
mum single, $28 minimum dout e¢ 


HARMONY HALL. Unusual 
rangement of cottages (some 
private terraces and entrances) 
connected to main house by in.ide 
corridor. Dancing, cocktail lou \ge 
social hostess. Informal atmosp! 1 
Accommodates 65, $10-$20. 


INVERURIE. Directly on Hamil 
ton Harbour with a 400 foot sanded 
beach. Marine Terrace for sunbath- 
ing and swimming. Five minutes } 
ferry from Hamilton, 90 guests, ‘1! 
$21, : 


THE LEDGELETS. Colony ot e:- 
quisitely furnished cottages on |ind 
scaped hillside. Each cottage has 
telephone, radio, refrigerator, 
place. James Thurber wrote 
best-selling fairy-tale fantasy “Ti 
Thirteen Clocks” while staving 
20 guests, $12-$16. can 


MID-OCEAN CLUB AND (COI 
TAGES. An exclusive cottage col 
for members and their gues! 
charming Tucker) Town on 
South Shore. The golf course is \ 
of most famous in the world. B 
introduction only, 80 guests 


NEWSTEAD Gracious 
phere of a well-run private 
SO guests, $12-$16.. 


PINK BEACH CLUB AND COl 
TAGES. One of Bermuda’s most |u\ 
urious cottage colonies on the famous 
South Shore. Completely furnishe 
cottages. Near Mid - Ocean G 
Club. 50 guests, $16-$20. 


PRINCESS HOTEL AND (Ol 
TAGE COLONY. One of large 
hotels just outside the city of Him 
ton. Completely redecorated. | arg: 
outdoor swimming pool, tennis ¢ 
cocktail lounge. Within easy 
of all Bermuda activities, 450 ¢ \ests 
$20-$60. 


THE REEFS BEACH C!UB 
Cabana colony on Christian’s Ba 
Cottages located to give utmos Pp 
vacy have private bath, studio eds 
terrace. Private beach. 50 guests $I) 


THE ST. GEORGE HOTE! 0 
Rose Hill with view of 17th cc itt 
town of St. George's and har o 
Children looked after and supe vise 
for the whole day by trained 
Beach for surf bathing. 200 est 
$16. : 


WATERLOO HOUSE. A 
house five minutes’ walk from .hop 
in Hamilton. Guest privileges at ~ © 
Beach Club. 31 guests. $14-$18 


Information concerning ivate 
homes open to paying guests n iy 5 
obtained from the Bermuda Ne“ 


279 
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by * ary Lowrey Ross 


he highest possible spirits and 

noticed she was wearing a 

wh m-band. “Haven't you got 

one re asked. “Oh you should! It’s 
ares ar magic carpet!” 

| eryone wants to help,” she went 

\usiastically. “Half the time 


a sS A. turned up for lunch in 
\ Q 


B the ng you right up to your door. 
Eve ie’s so wonderful. If there’s 
on ng this strike has revealed it’s 
the m beating heart of a generous 
col nity.” 


ouldn’t depend on it.” T said. “I 
i wouldn't depend on the warm 


he heart of the community as a 
t motor indefinitely. It’s only 
to imited mileage under very spe- 
¢ nditions.” 

Miss A. retused to be damp- 


lake this week,” she went on, 

| een waiting for days for the 
ny to come and pick up my 

n cleaner for repairs. So I just 
under my arm and presently a 

ie Cadillac came along and took 

ht to the store.” 

S added after a 
it “You know 

ly scovered one fun- 
rather wonder- 

ing about this 

The larger the 
bigger the heart 


owner is likely 


litthe curious 
Miss A’s adven- 
id dropped in to see her a few 
ter. “Ah, new goldtish!” I said. 
tell vou all about that as soon 
ish this letter,” she said. She 
Writing and after a little put 

‘r pen and sealed her letter. 
ippened that Marjory Frobish- 
phoned to say she was leaving 
r | ida and I could have her gold 
ts | could pick them up, she said. 
| ld be up that afternoon. She 
that new development simply 
itside the city limit, but there 
he least difficulty, | got rides 
vay. With everyone so kind | 
nticipate any trouble coming 
» | just put the bowl of gold- 
ler my arm and started. And 
imo. right away a young man came 
an old Chevrolet and offered 
He looked perfectly respec- 
Me ough rather glum I thought, 
to brighten things up I told 
wonderful everyone had been 
ta real blessing the strike had 

ut to be.” 

DD: that brighten things up?” I 
id she shook her head. “He 
vled. So to keep the conver- 
oing I said I thought they 

Ougt arrest the strike leaders and 

end them up to do useful pub- 

in one of the new weather 


BODSE on stations in Labrador or 
BSOMe re. I said as far as I was con- 
Bcerne d rather walk the rest of my 
ete th give in to the strikers. And 


Bivhas ‘ 5 
s Nat vou think? 


Bp it 


He pulled right 
e side and said in that case 





EVERYONES SO WONDERFUL 


perhaps I'd better start walking right 
away. So I asked him right out if he 
was in sympathy with the strikers.” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

Miss A. colored. “He used abusive 
language. He said, “You're d, blank, 
m,n, right 1 am. I’m a motorman!’ 
what are you looking like that for?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “only it is rather 
like you, with your principies and a 
goldfish bowl under your arm to get 
picked up by a motorman ten miles 
trom home in the middle of a street- 
car strike.” 

“It wasn’t under my arm,” Miss A. 
said, “it was on the seat beside me. So 
| said that since he was a motorman 
and I was willing to pay my fare and 
besides didn’t recognize the strike I in- 
sisted on retaining my rights as a pas- 
senger. That was when he opened the 
door and threw out the goldfish bowl. 
Fortunately it landed in a snowbank 
and some very kind people came 
along and helped me collect the gold- 
tish and afterwards drove me home.” 


“In a Cadillac?” 1 
asked. 
“In a Buick.” Miss 


\. said coldly. 
When I got up to go 


she said she would go 
down with me to post 
her letter It was a 
complaint to the Trans- 
portation Commission, 
she explained, about 
the abusive behavior of 
their employee. She was 
still standing by the curb as we parted. 
“But aren't you going to post your let- 
ter?” I asked and then noticed she 
Was wearing her white arm-band. “And 
walk all that way up to the corner!” 
Miss A. said in astonishment 


Theatre Call-Board 


Jan. 28: “With Tongue in Check” 
by Simcoe Little Theatre. 
‘Widgers’ Wav" by 
Gwen Pharis Ringwood, Studio Thea- 
tre, U of Alberta. 


Jan. 30: 


“Years Ago” by Masquers 
ot North Vancouver. 


Feb. 4: “Charlev’s Aunt” by Inter- 
national Players, in Toronto. 


Feb. 4: “The Importance of Being 


Earnest” by Halifax Theatre-in-the- 
Round. 
Feb. 6: “Jupiter Laughs” by West 


Vancouver Little Theatre Guild. 

Feb. 13: “The Torch Bearers” by 
Queen’s Drama Guild, Kingston, Ont. 

Feb. 18: “The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest” by International Play- 
ers, in Toronto. 

Feb. 22: “Socrates” bv Lister Sin 
clair, Jupiter Theatre, Toronto. 

Feb. -22: “Richard II” by Hart 
House Theatre, U of Toronto 

Feb. 28: “The Sole Heir” by Lon- 
don Little Theatre, Ont. 
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his charming example of Meissen late 
tury hard paste porcelain has the delicate design 
soft natural colourings characteristic of “Dresd 
produced at Meissen during the Marcolini per 
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SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
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The chapel is commodious. convenient, beautifully 
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and appropriately appointed Equipped with pipe 
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The chapel ts completely Air-Conditioned 
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CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 
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1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 
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CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMIT 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Toronto, Canada, January 23, 1952. 


To the Shareholders 


Your Directors present herewith a statement of the affairs and financial 
position of your Company for the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1951. 


OPERATIONS—In the year in review sales by your subsidiaries of brewery 
products were at an all time record volume in Canada and again increased very 
substantially in the United States of America. Brands of your Company are now 
sold in every province and territory of Canada, nationally in the United States, 
and enjoy popularity in many overseas export markets. Victory Mills Limited 
sold its maximum output of malt and its sales of soybean oil, soybean meal, and 
processed brewery by-products were the highest in its history. Your controlled 
subsidiary, Dominion Malting Company Limited, also enjoyed a successful year 
and operated at capacity. 

It is interesting to note that your Company is the only major brewing con- 
cern in North America that is self-sufficient in the production of malt, the major 
ingredient in ale, beer, and stout, and thus is assured of an adequate supply of 
male of high quality at all times. 


PROFITS—The volume of sales heretofore described represented a value of 
$123,102,520 which compares with $100,374,419 in the previous year. Frofits 
after all charges except income taxes increased to $11,331,846 from $9,165,662 
Alter provision for income taxes at the higher prevailing rates net profits avail- 
able tor dividends increased only slightly and amount to $5,234,333 or $2.25 per 
share on each of the 2,325,455 shares which were outstanding at the end of the 
vear, versus $5,068,342 or $2.30 per share on the 2,200,000 shares outstanding a 


sear ago 


BALANCE SHEET—The net working capital at the end of the year stood 
at $14,508,933, an increase of $2,365,333. The issuance during the year of 
$12,500,000 of 414% ten year convertible debentures, and of 125,455 common 
shares in connection with the acquisition of shares of National Breweries Limited 
and Brewing Corporation of America, is reflected in the balance sheet. 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION—For years the Research Division 


has contributed notably to the success of the Company in spite of the handicap 


of inadequate physical facilities. The new picmises to house the research and 


control laboratories were completed, fully equipped and occupied during the 
year. It is believed that no other brewing concern in Canada has laboratories 
approaching the standard of excellence of those that this Company now has the 
good fortune to possess. 

To meet increased demand a further expansion of the capacity of the 
O’Keefe’s Simcoe Street plant in Toronto is now being made. This consists of a 
new brewhouse and additions to the fermentation and storage cellars. 

For several years sales of your Company have been expanding in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, where a storage and bottling plant has been operated. Whereas 
it had been planned to construct a brewery in the Montreal area, this became 
impossible due to the difficulties of building at the present time. Accordingly, 
an important investment has been made in the shares of National Breweries 
Limited, the plants of which company are all situated in the Province of Quebec, 
in the belief that such an association will inure to the benefit of both companies. 
Following a decision of the directors of National Breweries Limited to sell the 
Frontenac brewery in Montreal, your Company purchased that plant and will 
renovate it with a view to commencing production early in 1953. 


DIVIDENDS—Shares ranking for dividends throughout the entire year 
received $1.50 per share. Dividends paid amounted to $3,398,098 or 64.9% of 
net profits. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE—Sales to date in the first quarter of the 
new fiscal year are substantially higher than a year ago. Current profit margins 
are, however, quite unsatisfactory due to the high level of excise, sales and in- 
come taxes; increased cost of ingredients, other supplies and wages. Your 
Management is striving to operate as economically as possible. 

Beer. in common with tobacco, is unduly heavily taxed. It is hoped that 
some relief from excessive taxation will be granted to the industry in the not 
too distant future. 


Your Directors gratefully acknowledge the loyalty, co-operation and support 
f all employees. 
On behalf of the Board of Directors. 
E, P. TAYLOR, G. M. BLACK, Jr., 


Chairman. President. 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE 3ist OCTOBER, 1951 
(Stated in Canadian Fwnds) 








ASSETS 
4ist October 41st October 
1951 1950 
Current Assets ea 
Cash $ 5.251, 860 
Investment in marketable securities at cost 
(Quoted market value $924,843) 897,160 
Accounts receivable less allowance for doubttul 
accounts 3,254,397 
jable poruon of excess profits tax due 
31st March, 1952 148,290 
Inventories 13,160,676 
Prepaid expenses 735,366 
Total Current Assets $24,447,749 $18,815,492 
Refundable Portion of Excess Profits Tax - 148,290 
Investments in Other Companies at cost 
Listed shares of other brewing companies 7.661, 888 
Subsidiary not consolidated 
Dominion Malting Company Limited 2,123,616 
Other shares and advances 1,289, 854 
11,075,358 5,105,841 
Fixed Assets 
Land - 2,403,856 
Buildings 25,181,711 
Plant and equipment 28,541,263 
$3,722,974 


Le Accumulated provision tor depre 


19,066,233 


47,060,597 $2,985,150 


Real Estate and Sundry Investments at cost less 
2,332,542 1,409,529 


scount and expenses less amortiza 





853,762 
315.703 





1,169,465 471,81 
I { m acquisition of brewing subsi- 
ries since the 431sce October, 1943, less amor 





3,085,975 3,194,422 


$78,171,686 $62,030,531 





lo the Shareholders 
Canadian Breweries Limited 


We have «.amined the books and accounts of Canadian Breweries Limited and its wholly 
we tested accounting records and other supporting evidence and made a general review 





) pinion, generally accepted accounting principles have been applied consistently 
ts basis of accounting for containers, as outlined in Note 9 of the Notes to Financial 


Provision for Retund of customers container de 


Minority Interest in a United States subsidiary 140,324 
Capital and Surplus 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
4ist October 31st October 
1951 1950 








Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable and accrued $ 5,712,090 


Provision for income taxes 3,226,726 





lotal Current Liabilities $ 8.935.816 $ 6,671,892 


Debentures and Nores Payable 
3% and 342% Notes of a United States sub 
sidiary 
Debentures secured by first mortgage 
Authorized and = issued: $15,000,000 ot 
which $2,500,000 have been redeemed 
Outstanding 
30 Serial debentures 
31, Sinking fund debentures é 


,500,000 
,500,000 


4% Sinking tund debentures 4,500,000 
8% 10-Year Convertible sinking fund de 
bentures 12,500,000 





28,118,750 16,910,004 


posits of United States subsidiaries a 710,358 
717,187 
Capital Stock—authorized 3,500,000 common 
shares of no par value of which 2,335,455 
shares are issued and outstanding 2 
Capital Surplus—Unchanged during the year 
Farned Surplus 


2,567,590 
1,726,565 
16,679,641 





40,973,796 37,021,094 


Approved on behalf of che Board 


E. P. Taylor, Director 
G. M. Black, Jr., Director 





$78,171,686 $62,030,541 


—_—_—_— 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


owned subsidiary companies tor the year ended the 31st October, 1951. In connection there 
of accounting methods, and of the Profit and Loss and Surplus Accounts for the year. In 
during the year with the exception that on the Ist October, 1950 a United States subsidiary changed 


Statements, which we approve. 


The accounts of Brewing Corporation of America included in the accompanying statements have been examined and reported upon by other independent accountants 


Based upon our examination and the report of other accountants referred to above, we 


report that all Our requirements as auditors have been compiled with and that, in our 


opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss and Surplus Accoums supplemented by the Explanatory Notes 1 to 9 appended thereto, are properly drawn 


up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of affairs of Canadian Breweries 


for the year then ended, according to the best of our information and the explanations given 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario 
27th December, 1951 


Limited and its subsidiary companies as at the 31st October, 1951 and the results of operations 
to us and as shown by the books of the companies. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors 


CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Ralance at credit the Ist November, 1950 


Net income for the year ended the 31st October, 


Dividends paid 





the 31st October, 1951 





Balance at credit 





$14,843,406 

1951 5,234,333 
20,077,739 

3,398,098 


$16,679,641 

























































NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


B.CK IN THE NEWS is the Haida. 


R. ders will remember the 1947 ac- 
t of the wartime exploits of this 


1; al Class destroyer in) WILLIAM 
Ss iER’S book, “Haida.” Now comes 

ews that Lt.-CmMpr. J. DUNN 
Las teR has been appointed to its 
cK ind. This 35-year-old Mont- 
re was twice torpedoed during 


Wor | War II, first on HMCS Ottawa 
ind ster on the Athahaskan when he 
was cicked up off the French coast 
and bold a prisoner-of-war until 1945. 
the ‘faida is undergoing a conver- 


sion-refit job: will be ready for service 
n February. 

gw feoruary also brings another job 
for yother = man-in-che-news. He's 
Pre. KENNETH BARWISE of Vancou- 
vel cent winner of the Military 
Me and now at home on rotation 


trom Korea. Come February 
ins paratroop training. This 


"\ his third change. Formerly he 
\ th the merchant navy. 

a d the navy had a hand in the 
it Military Cross awarded to 


| WARD J. MASTRONARDI of To- 
Lt. Mastronardi was a naval- 
phist in World War Il; now is 
>with the 2nd Battalion, Royal 
( lian’ Regiment. He was deco- 
by Defence Minister BrRookt 
CLAXTON On his visit: to troops in 


HONORS: JEAN Betourt, Montreal 
ngineer and a member of the 
\iontreal Board of Trade. the Mont- 
Real Estate Board and = La 

B re de Commerce, has been 
ect a member of the American 
Blnstitute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


P@ lwo Ontario men have been 
d British Empire Cancer Cam 
xchange fellowships. Welland- 
Dr. M. M. Dartre has been 
ting research in leukemia. at 

loronto’s Hospital for Sick Children; 
Ham: ton-born ARTHUR I HoLLo- 
t medical physicist at Queen's 


University, working with the 70- 
million-volt svachrotron X-ray equip- 
ment. 


@ L.C. Tomes of Montreal was hon- 
ored recently in Paris at the World 
Congress of the American Society of 
Travel Agents when he was elected 
ASTA Vice-President. 


@® Professor O. F. Denstrepr, Me- 
Gill University biochemist and re- 
searcher, was elected a Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, the 
fourth oldest scientific society in the 
U.S. A native of Blyth, Ont., Pro- 
fessor Denstedt graduated trom the 
University of Manitoba and took his 
PhD in biochemistry at McGill. 


@® Managing Director of Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, ALLEN C. Mac- 
DONALD, Of Montreal and a forme: 
Winnipegger, is on loan to the De- 
partment ot Defence Production at 
Ottawa. 


@ President of the Saskatchewan 
Law Society is EMMetr Hatt of 
Saskatoon. And President of the 
Union of Manitoba Municipalities is 
Reeve Oswatp McKay of Whitehead 
municipality 


@ PrreR Donat ot Kentville, NS, 
and a nephew of actor Robert Donat, 
is touring Texas with Margo Jones’s 
Theatre “Sl. Donat took an interest 
in dramatics at Acadia University: 
toured NS in the summer of 1950 
with the Nova Scotia Players and 
then went to Yale Drama School 


@® New President of the Canadian 
Infantry Association is Bric. J. E. 
ANDERSON of Fredericton. 


® Saskatchewan is honoring her wat 
dead in a unique and permanent way. 
The names of hitherto unnamed loca- 
tions, as lakes, islands, bavs, etc., in 
Saskatchewan's northland will be 
named after servicemen who gave 
their lives in World War Il 
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HEART. LUNG MACHINE: Two units of the mechanical heart and lung perfected 
by Dr R.A, Waud, head of Pharmacology Department, University of Western 
, London. Heart is mounted, right, on board; vertical unit at left is lung. 
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The man who said: 
‘I'm eating my cake 
and I'm going to 
have it too” 





You have good reason to be confident Tom. Your poliey with 
Canada Life is just like having your cake and eating it too. It 
does two things. It is giving your family protection now, and vet 
vears from now it will return everything you put into it with 
added interest. No other form of investment is as complete and 


economical as life insurance. 


Thousands of men like Tom. all across Canada have planned their 
futures with confidence in Canada Life. They placed first things 
first. getting protection plus security through Canada Life 
insurance programs fitted to their individual needs. Your Canada 
Life representative will be pleased to help you plan a similar 


program. Give him a call today. 


f) ne | 
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7 > 7(CANADA LIFE 





HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office — 68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


ceca Gil cecmaemaasia 
A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 





Company 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Pleasure all the way... from the moment you grasp 
a frosty bottle of ice-cold Coca-Cola... till the 
last delicious drop has pleased your palate. 


For real refreshment, have a Coke. 








